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PEE ave anhaseiennaa ; oan — $2.60 per year; rl mae ‘of tt captive ae ing aridity which threatens them, and become | unto to lite, or death t to som se future hises- | | the i Nadine of millions of human beings tig Before sind éven eomietilb'ahar the’ bitth of tang ogee In re Nake Per apTyes trv 
Tashinet asecends 2. }@ Rename mere ath ink Aas prey weer aid ¥ ayn om ee m | the granaries of Stamboul as formerly they be- | ings. ‘‘ As we sow, .3 we reap.” are our fellow men, and were equally entitled pure English literature, the standard literature Pequces thas tee lines lo charged the rate ofe full 
Washington : ” as his; and if anyone defhands proof of his | came the granaries of Rome. We as a people can hasten or fetard our pro- | to the privileges of natural law with ourselves! | consisted chiefly of All Jose than a - 

< Leek Box 31. . ; ne translations, bein ¢ thie elab- | 4 guise Sanpete quarter of » col 
$, 1870. a sovereignty, let him hearken to the muezzin's| With each succeeding year, at the period of | gress; it will be dark—sometimies almost to} These have writhed in their pain, in.onr tyran- porate compositions Of éducstsd'men, ond ‘not Advertintnants inserted for «Tots time than three more 
hose judg COMMUNI CA Tl ONS. eall to prayer, intoned 80 loudly that the songs | the summer solstice, does the Nile, through the | despair; but thank God and take courage. We | nical grasp ; and.it was the national talons that | the spontaneous productions of genfus,—a state are charged 

3 1 necessity of humbled Zion are almost silenced, and the agency of. the rains which fall in the districts | cannot hope to aceomplish muck without diffi- | transfixed those suffering millions to their wall | of affairs barren of any impelling infitences | to be a Conservative now as there was in other 
tea yas: All Articles sppearing ander this Sood are Ovietdel, chanted liturgy of the Eastern church with | immediately north of the equator, commence | Culties, and even failures ; we mast not expect, | of woe! Can we expect more mercy than we | towards independent creations, atid contrary to ‘days to buy him to be a slave. 

“es e aides | difficulty beard. ; to swell the volume of its waters. The rise | ™y Christian friends, to enter apon our new | have shown? the true law of literatare, which elevates itto} There os a few “Yankees” here, who h 
sectan ¢ The ‘Nile. Bat if the Nile thus necessarily blends itself) continues until the time of the autumnal equi- | 8phere of existence and have owt anticipations| It is already suggested that emancipation | an art of which genius is thé sole master. The | bought land since the close of the na 
mand this with the history of the religious creeds, that! nox; and then, the flood having remained sta- | of honor and glory fully realized, without some | was not a full and free act of the nation ; but, | intellectual atmosphere, at the ing of the epee 9 
BY GEORGE B. VASHON. have characterizéd-the varying ¢ivilizations of | ¢3 “ ’ Sap We mast fight t6 achi th p beginning they are generally held in contempt. The ma- 
syne. ying ¢ 8 of tionary for about fifteen days, commences to | privations. e mast fig achieve the | in the language of one of the defenders of the’ fourteenth century, was burdened with the con- jority of them in this vicinity are b 
¢wo-fold me “ Since Columbnas first looked upon San Sal- which this earth has been the theatre, it 1s | recede, returning, about the middle of the en- | grand results. slave power; “wrencbed from”,us “ by a vin- temporaneous existence ‘of three different | the Astin a ord oop si 
tis. Be vador, the earth has but one emotion of. tri- nono the less intimately connected with the | suing May, to its lowest level. The average| The age demands activity im church and | dictive decree of universal emancipation.”’* | languages,—the Latin, the Norman-French This strange teak of the men who have been 
nintain ever; umph left in ber bestowal ; and ‘that she re- | Ptincipal political .9giade aie that have held Sway | height of this rise is about twenty-four feet, | State—universality of purpose+-anity of ac-| And what has been done by way of restitution ? | andthe English; an@ considering the fact, that | raised under New England ‘aikcemeiiaon ost 
ne y serves for Mise, whe Malt leek Aulahs - fees tee therein. The Nile is emphatically the river of although it sometimes attains to that of thirty. | tion. The spirit of the age 19 eqnality ; each | It is true that the shallow stream has been | the vernaculat, possessing asit didscarcely any} be accounted for because they think it om 
en, inde- fountains of the White Nile, under the snow | *™Pire.— Summon hack the successive imperial | Skould it—as unfortunately it sometimes hap- | having rights that all are not ionly bound, but | slowly rippling over its pebbles of political vir- | claims upon the literature ofthe age, together bring them into society by despising the 
birth It fields of Kilimandjaro.”” Such was the opinion dominations of this world and question them pens—be only eighteen feet in height, 4 famine | willing to respect ; each loved and appreciated | tue.for near a century, and has found its level | with the exclusiveness’of“4 property, |‘But how mistaken ! + A ha carat named 

t ese rights expressed by the American traveler, Bayard as to their possessions. Let each in qescennen is the result, recalling to mind those patriarchal as his worth demands, a msn, whether Ethio-| in so much of emancipation as to secure. by: created as it Was, simply for the perusal of the | them, and hold them up to the colored men as 

or the om Taylor, as he regretfully turned back from his | ®®?¥Nciate its realms as the evidences of its | days when “the famine was over all the face | pian or Anglo Saxon, commanding the respect | final legislation theglave’s (butnow freedman’s) | learned, whose language was not “that of the | evidence of Northern Republicanism ; and 

sulin Central African wanderings, The great geo- glory ; and each will, in its turn, make men-j of theearth, * * * and all countries came | of his fellow-man. franchise, for which the freed slave, in grati- people, but Latin, Norman ‘and French, it is many of these poor people are mae to ‘ih “4 

eal graphical problem hinted at therein has ‘sinee tion of the Nile. hae ; into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn, because} But to whom ascribe the glory of these great tude, send» up his full chorus to heaven, | not at all singular, that the productions of our that, after all, the Democrats of the South are 
; wa heen solved, and that triumphant Cimotion felt. | _ The Asiatic civilization first manifested itself that the famine was so sore in all lands.” The | changes in the Government? Is it the work of | “Glory be to God!” first English authors should’ bear the “stamp | their best friends. 
‘ — - In 1862, Captains Speke and Grant, two officers | ™ the establishment of the Babylonian empire; | banks of the river, irrigated by these inunda-| God or man? I reply, to God the Judge Eter- But where is the merit? Is it,a free-will | and character of the chivaltic attributable to Tne men of the North who cast their for- 

1030 habits of of the East Iudian service, penetrated to the and, in course of time, seeking other fields for tions, and enriched by the alluvium deposited | nal, who rules the armies of the Heavens; | fering? It was God set them free! It re-| the influences of the Normat-French, together | tunes in the South, in any Bh now 
e which con- sources of the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile, its development, extended itself from the Eu- by the receding waters, are luxuriant in all the | none can stay his hand, or say “ what doest | ™ains for the nation to do an act, endorsing the | with “considerable infusion of the scholastic | not get - the fri achip hn pat oF an at 

vo wieellty knding themr-fn the fecding springs of the re- phrates to the Nilotic shows. Ethiopia, under} gorgeous vegetation of the ‘sunny Soutlf. On | thou.” liberation not merely in word, but in deed, a8 | theology” derived from the Latin teachings of | Southerners who acted in good faith with the 

Ss Riaiilions cently discovered lake of Central Africa, lying the colonization of Thoth, or Hermes, thus every hand the graceful palm-tree is seen to| It seems to me, if there are any present who | “ fruits meet for repentance,” and make resti- | the Monies, to say nothing of the orierital, Ital-| rebellion. Nothing but Southern poverty 
ng immediately south of the equator, the Victo- became a oe in the earth ; and soon after, wave; and beneath its spreading shade, the | areskeptical as to the doctrines of Divine Provi- tution as beat it can ! ian, and ancient Gallic traditions, legends and | forces the sale of land to Northern farmers and 

ria Nyanza; and thus the secret which Natare | the nomadic trihes occupying the lands watered | acacia blooms and the rose sheds its delicious | dence, if they would read the history of this| Forget not, that while you have bad your romances, which owteg'to the great favor with | speculators. Hence the Northern adventurers 
Era are had guarded through five thousand years was |”! the lower purtion of the Nile, were comapail- perfume on the enamored breeze. country, of the various changes and events | money, homes, your wives, families and friends, | which the art of translation was cultured, ren-| need not make war upon the negro, hoping to 
ili be mainly at last revealed: ed to acknowledge its supremacy. The king- O sacred Nile! in thy annual uprising, the | which have transpired here, they would confese | YOUT institutions, and enjoyed this continental | dered them legal woof for the early warp of win favor in the South. 
a he the ‘Through the long lapse of time just men- dom of Mizraim, or Egypt, thas formed, imme- ancient dwellers upon thy banks saw typified | to an Invisible Power actuating the hearts and } Tange of beauty, grandeur and wealth, these, | English literature. A Northern merchant may as well set up . 
rtance to tioned, the Nile has been a famous river, and diately launched out upon a career of empire. | the resurrection of an all-beneficent Osiris. | minds of men to noble results. through the entire history of the Republic} ‘Take Chaucer, for instance, and We find in shop on a prairie and expect to find customers, 
Pat ly in the lower portion of its course well-known Under its Kings or Pharaohs, it enlarged its May not those who now profit by the succes- ‘« Let us then be up and doing, were, without charge or crime, bound to invol-| him the same dispositions to draw thé mate | as-to get ap shop in Fredericksburg, and ex- 
rah to the inhabitants of the earth. T’rom its en. {| ®¥9Y by foreign conquests, or aggrandizéd its | give civilizations of which thou wast the silent With a heart for any fate, untary toil! And now, after a century’s im- rials, on which to base his productions, from pect to find th here; anf. yet this old city 
- ~~ trange into the Mediterranean sea by several power by mighty works at home. One of these | witness, take it as an emblem, that the land pee outlevings 0 Gat prisonment, turned loose, degraded, poor ab- previous models. will fall down upon ite inbabitente unless they 
rts of the arms} in N. L. 31°, it has, since the earliest days Pharaohs, known in history by the name of} thou lovest is not hopelessly dead—that yet, meres otk; waist what ‘. jects, for whom no one feels responsible, with Shaw: ia bid chanual of Maelion Literatur’ import a half dozen live Yani 
rates. of history, been traced through the lands of | 5e8ostris, or Rhamses, triumphed over the an-| the riddle of its Sphinx shall be solved, and its uti teat a the plume of liberty stuck in the old leather ‘ . : 
ry, g 3 , , : P ’ Can Human Slavery be Justifiable? P ascribes the most important of Chancer's works| Just think of it, a city with about three or 
MENT. Eyypt and its southern neighbor, Nubia, re- contrat capers of Babylon, and extended his |'Memnon be musical once more at the dawning ooo cap of slavery, to eke out a more wretched ex- to ‘a direct or indirect imitation of purely ro- four hundred houses, more than half frame, 
Re ceiving in the latter country, frst, the tributary a ee ee “Tt claimed the Ganges a8/ of a brighter day? BY GUL. JACOBUS. a . in contending any the malevolence of mance models,” The ‘‘ Romance of the Rose,” | with about three thousand inhabitants, and not 
vaters of the Atbara, or Black River, and | ©!" €#8%ern boundary. ~ > nanan —— their former owners, and no proper aid to en- 
zen, the cheat tne up, those of the malice cave The might of those Egyptian monarchs was The New pw Epoch. The fifteenth amendment is now become the | able them to acquire the ceiniin privilege of pelle ir —s bs translation — oct be am aoe eppnanes tte Sanne WE aaee 
will gov- Bilao Wits. “Gecaenblcnl teskbeal t.| farther illustrated by the erection of the fundamental law for securing equal rights in| citizenship. Alas! for the freedman ! Freneh allegory “ Le Roman de la Rose ;” the | tiou, “How do you put out the fire ?”’ the reply 
1] aa ae it yf a ee Sphi d other i Sermon by Rev. W. H. A Abbott, of North Rus- | the franchise to all citizens without respect of * Assembly of Fowles,” ed upon én old from a ven le tent was, ‘we all 
wll demand ing its stream still farther, found it swollen by | SP™exX and other immense statues, the tem-| “ :01) street Zion Church, Boston, April 3, 1870. a , : pe ‘* No foot of land does he possess, fable which had previously served as the nd- | stand around and see it burn. ont.” There ia 
itizen which : rast i les, and the pyramids whose huge proportions persons, and to secure to them a right of assent A stranger in the wilder: 8 elgg me pe eis et pee wining = 
the aceession of varions branches, until its | Pit*: ®” PY 8° Pro} Mr. Abbott selected as his text Psalms XC., | ; : es Piaget work for seVeral receding and similar works ; | reason why, if a fire is started in the i 
her. It will ‘unction with the Sobat, about nine degrees | Still exist to strike the voyager of the Nile], , | *“™1 | in the laws by which they are to be governed.| pursued from the highways as a vagrant, de- P . } pyre 4, . 
yes upon a * “a f th es Ab the j : tel = with admiring awe, and to dwarf the architec- 1; 2, and proceeded to attest, that the rapid This is well done! and peans of triumph prived and punished ! the ™ Legend of Good Women,” partly trans- Say part of the city, ¥ with , favorable bi) ’ 
lest citizen pig el cat? prod > ens Darren igh tural displays of later times into Lilliputian progress and developments of the present age, | wil] never fail to salute this grand epoch of our! It must be t to the least attentive lately frous tie ‘Heroides of Ovid, sod 60. on} the , whole. aity should Bot be. _Jaid in ashes. 
prone the latter river, its stream has been ascended to | 7 4 P guided by an invisible but divine influence, | ;; me oy i in sere | through the rémainder of Mis works, we find in | twelve hours. So.mach for Southern eniter- 
ery Citizen a point some eighty miles south of Gondokoro, | /it#leness. But, alas for the Nile and its on- b y tes panes ‘| history! But what of the past? Let us re-| observer, that the country has ample means to tensa a? the’ att 2 Da n‘e, “ . 
tection of a Roman Catholic mission, sitnate in’ N. L. 4° | “wellers! Alas for the power that strove to vie 2 * Fee what must inevitably follow. | view the verdict of the American people them- compensate these freed slaves and give them Pe B- ‘iat old. masters, expecially if bat few ts tn 
ersitory 8’, leaving thie upper porilod Of Tis coutes: (6 with nature in Titanic creations, to laugh to ® wx : x _ | selves, when slavery fell under their unquali- the habilitation of citizens. Give'them institu- | trarch Bocatcio. Phete tire %,. churches arenes here, white r 
wb Sen tay. , re of conjecture. And. this | 3°0T® the ravages of Time, and to claim for its “ Brinets shall come qut of Bgypt, and Ethio- | ged protest—when that system was imposed | tiotis of learning, give them : lands pre heme Sarg tw bia Latins) hewiairsd Tastiase sia 4 Bae, Sa, SO 
| ground a6 Mirai we sith “ Po ‘adienent works the impress and duration of eternity. pia shall stretch forth her hand unto God.” It| upon the colonies by the tyrannical ‘British | in the South, eine them hb epon: tie works of the Bard of Avon.’ thee iy Bd ‘ehurch doing business— Baptist. The pastor — 
to inspire —_" ie "a to eurinia te _ t Lu. | The Persiancame; and throughout the realm | Seems, When the Psalmist uttered those prophe- government. These people were then only in| lands, transportation, materia medica, and his productions, he unquestionably of which, whose name is said to be Dickson, in 
» unity of One. Cee Vente MON as Pamniec cad ot a Pl armies of Cambyses cies, he was looking into this age of the world’s | 9 position to petition that government against | means to progress in civilisation Enable them the ground-work of others. ' But“his creative comipény with the gentleman Who ‘used to be 
-er franchised can, declased tint De ogre waned Serrets hit sucki* devastati history, yea, even beyond, as already in some | «46 system of slavery; when, in th bold : genius, in the light of thede fhdts, comb all the} the negro buyer, hés gone down South with s 
eee all his political aspirations, in order to set ont | WFOUR"* Such cevas tion as an earthquake : : CSS Maver) ener ee ee -| to settle permanently in the South, and their for beneath thé mighty: of his | number of colored we.of the town, rm, ander 
Remem- *h for tl es of the Nile: and | 29¢8, when rioting most wildly in its career of particulars has this prophecy been fulfilled. ness of moral right, the Burgesses of Virginia | labor'on the barren wastes will produce gold pen waches ‘number colored laborers, the under 
en west. OpOR Re ee ere ae , The ignorance and prejudice of the past, oi thet & . ot oa ° master hand, the plots and constructive mate- {contract to deliver them:in Téxapat so much — 
— Nero Caesar sent out in their quest two centa- | Of ruin. ‘ : ". pe’’ }expressed their disapproval of the buman| that will pay off the national debt. Hear no whet The’ 40 ‘ ee ee ae 
r the colored ; - : ; more baneful than Egyptian darkness, is being | a; : rials of his productions disappear, and we see} head, The colored’ people here are praying 
“a rions, whose discoveries, as recounted by Seneca But the Nile was destined to recognize ano- 2 . traffic. more objections—no more absurd parley of ahose ‘of htniaw tif and that be inay be pr Aided with &: divin 
vill give its oa . , . or it highly | therlord. The expedition of Sesostris against wnperseded hy the salaiary influences of trath | Th. following is a verbatim copy of a peti- | castes and color and texture, &c.' Resort no ony grander pictares Bye Bigg fe provided ie shoe 
: to our- in his Questiones Naturales, render it highly mints gy. and justice. ene ; Seger character, with which’bé thas ctowned out ‘lit: | there, that will not admit of his return. - 
pur probable, that they attained to the very lake, Babylon was fated to a like retribution in the The light which has been shini k tion of the Burgesses of Virginia : more to subterfuge,—it will not avert the course iatiene ‘The town:itan beach al é-wbiteandaslered 
‘ = “om since Visited by Captains Speke and Grant. return of the descendants of Cecrops and Da- hss Hip ~ “es ae I 7 the Wednesday, April lst, 1772. of inexorable justice. Neither is it a mere ‘ ~asepetgmlgan needs J school. | ‘The colored schoo! is supp : ‘the 
irther tas The Eevpti eb her, Claudius Ptolemy, | ®®"8- Egypt, the child of the empire of Nim- ape 3 se ubatnge eh anseaial e past, 18 gradu- “Most Gracious Sovereign: We, your theory that every nation suffers for unrestituted| The Seuth as it is in Virginia: : “ ni, eg 3 ig cen ait oe 
whenever in e Egyptian g grap er, dius Pt y: vod. hall te Raids donk Off eblenias tu acini, ally spreading and chasing away those errors ; majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Bur- wrongs they have done ee m b— 
the inter- asserted, that the Nile took its rise from two Senet : f the Persi doomed | 224 in the future we shalt see the great truths | gesses of Virginia, now in general assembly, & : BY XENIA. ; 
sire it at lakes south of the equator and north of the . new ; ° pg a " S-ENR ENS COCMES | eee clearly exemplified—‘‘ God has taade all c. leave with all humility to approach your! «a. H. stophens. seas 
i , i e e het . <r ———_——_ > Seas 
Mountains of the Moon, a range, according ¥0 | by the spedt of tKé Macedonian Alezander. Ho, {™e™ free and. equal.” We, my Christian | 51.405 benevolent intentions, and most gre o> Rasen As wo probed 'w waretilty wad neietaAly 
RTMENT. him, extending east and west; and it may be flushed with th tof the rest of theworld, | Ti#nds, have entered another existence, a new | cious disposition* to promote the prosperity — prison a note the moral, politidal, religious, social’ and | 
Government said, without any detraction from the glory of |" ae Pe ones th ~ -m ik ie sphere of action. To us, as a people and part | and happiness of your subjects in the colonies, BY GEORGE RICE, industrial condition of the South; we invite'a | 
ethae aie the late discoveries, that his information upon | ®®¢ Veunting Mad a oe qa| of this great Republic, the old regime pasred | CoCcourage 08 to look up to the throne, and im- om careful consideration of the facts that we pre-|cou!! revolutionize the politics of this county 
State’ to one the matter was substantially accurate. His nrg pnt ate rer eT Agr away on the 27th day of February, 1870. — — ok ae Sa, in| English literature since the days of Chaucer | sent, because they are faote, because of their} in six months. The colored man wants agood — 
E will ever fi::d notions in reference to the latitude’ of the varj:| 0! "he Nite a8, his legitimate heriiage, ” ves 2 ee oe thee nature. | has experienced many different changes ; and'| relationship to the peace andigood government leader. She has about one hundred and fifty — 
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ous points in question, are pardonably vague, 
in view of the ofan of geographical science 


death, this portion of his dominious came un- 
der the sceptre of the Ptolemies; and, for 
nearly free centuries, the princes of that regal 




















“Old things are passed away, behold all 
things are become new.”” We can, indeed, look 


on a new heaven and a new earth ; this world 


The importation of slaves into the colonies 
from the coast of Africa hath long been con- 
sidered as a trade of great inhumanity, and 


it io peouliarly interosting to trace the varying | 
phases of its development, from the quaint and 





wt -tho-fuuth; Bint beunuse uf 
the future safety of the Government. Acci- 
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 sobvlars under splendid Wise! pling. 
There is no business doing, and none is done, 

































































































































































































































































nat oid l when he wrote § and, it may with probability . as ‘ , ’ ‘ under its present encouragement, we have too/| curious blossoms of Anglo-Saxon to the pres-| dentally or providentially, we cannot say which,’ ‘only on the days (twice.s week) when the 
eceuk be surmised, thht his bold imagination aseamed’| family, mingling a Hellenic grace with the pie te sion nome rates peeps porte) 200 wil eadenges sho ary ee ent day. Those times of five hundred years | we find ourself in the city of Fredericksburg, | steamer arrives from Baltimore. And then for 
ly is the the crescent-shaped mountain discoveréd by | Erendeur that had ever characterized the of race, color, of previous condition of servi-| Weare enaible ot aon of your Majesty’s | 96° were not wholly uolike ours. It is hardly | remarkable in the having once been the | corti, for corn is really king here. It is the 
duties al Captain Speke, north of Lake Tanganyika and genius and spirit of this, their African — Redd” ane sat plus. We now stand free and | Subjects in Great Britain may reap emolument probable that in the rains of Pompeii or Her-| home of the W family; and the home | substitute for money. It is as gold dust used 
bliin the snow-crowned Mount Kenia-seen by Dr | Sition, secured for Egypt a foremost place in 3 ’ dais: in eaaka peng er tee a from this sort of traffic; but whén.we consider} culaneum we should stumble upon the time- | of James Munroe; remarkable in the present tobe in Califoruia. Ratt dg iach $ 
blighting ia- Krapf, about 9° dae east therefrom, to be the ter the rank of the nations. a privil Sisal nflesed s 4 that it greatly retards the settlement of the col- surviving remnants of a steam engine or & sew- | history of the country as having been the scene | 
pacino mini of © continaotis chain. “But it was te-| And, t this page in the Egyptian hiss) sleteteiine latform iofier, adie cae wit the Mees destractine’ Wheleae wo| ing machine. It would surprise us greatly if} of one of the most desperate battles of the re-} 
iren of the served for Captain Speke, who had, in a previ- tory, the world must ever or vind with grateful saliinee Saas ees ality withall aii ieasieh: résume to hope, that the interest of a few *will | we did, and go far toward removing the hcn- | bejlion, as having left ad a° monement to’ its | ; 
ous expedition, discovered the Lake Victoria regard. For, in the Ptolemaic annals, we find N v , + ati bedistegarded, when placed in competition wih | ored busts of a few great men, who stand se-| memory a’ national oémetery, its’ eternal ‘pic- | 
be fie : : % ; . : © soul now exists, within the borders of ; z ‘. , ‘ 
its charge Nyanza, to verify by actual exploration his | Tecorged some of the brightest names that ever bi ohare der the | oo 2¢curity and happiness of such numbers of | cure in the niche of fame their pure originality | turesque appearance” being» trahseendantly 
ust annual conjectures then formed, that this Lake was the illustrated the course of scientific research. | * A a tack aegra one 0 y Se dome: ry ee a Kael has chiseled for them. Antiquity has veiled | grand ;: its internal being a'Hecatomb’ of hu- 
e day schools parent-spring of the Nile. Starling from Zan- | Astronomy, the divine lore of the: Chaldeans, which a bound Salmeei vt aaah humbly beseech your Ma jeaty, to remove | herself with an illusionary mist of romance; | man‘frames; the ves Of more than 
employing zibar on the RastAfrican cogst,,he proceeded found here itg most suecessful exponent in H . ‘siiin Alin Bend ts of | Sl! these restraints on ‘your Majesty's govern- | and while time eats like an insidious worm into | fifvoen thousiied gaa ag = te i 
se pupils to the Rake, journeyed along its western and Claudius Ptolemy; and the kindred science of ‘ow rapid have been th yh ©" | ors of this Colony, which inhibit their assenting | the material. evidences of the past, there are} Republic may live. | asiat: ects, 
* the war. nurthern borders, wntil he arrived at the point | 6°9aFaPhy was equally, if not, indeed, in. =| tre en enone aaa eraer euly weave | commeree, nent “neck % Tord Periiou® | somo things that even time is dainty enough} Prederickabirg tiday oan’ Woast af vata | 
is paper will whence the Nile issues forth, and then, follow- | S™@s#r degree, indebted oe hia: investigations: lived years in a few months—centuries in a few Your Majesty’s ancient colony and dominion to refrain from devouring ;-and wandering | ¥i:hin her loyal pre six loya —_ , 
the Freed- ing its course, he continued down by Gondo- The mathematical sciences, too, were under M tt ho predicted the fail- | °f Virginia hath at all times, and upon every | through the quaint language of one that sung white, and abe 
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Fair Play and No Favor. 


The policy of the General. Government to- 
ward its colored citizens should hereafter be 
covfiaed to one simple object—protection in 
the exercise of their rights. Having invested 
them with civil and political franchises and im- 
munities, it is bound to see that they have the 
full and free enjoyment of them. yond this 
it ought not to go, and is under no obligation 
to go. The negro must be left to work out his 
own destiny, demonstrate his own capacity, 
and compete upon equal terms with the whites 
for the prizes which in a free society are offer- 
ed to those who have the talent, the enterprise 
and the energy to win them. 

All propositions to seta part certain lands 
for the negroes, or create special funds for their 
relief or edacation, should be voted down b 
Con This sort of favoritism will do the 
colored people more harm than good, and make 
enemies for them where they need friends. 
Moreover, Congress has no right to make any 
discrimination in their favor. When the slaves 
were first set-free, and for some time after 
theyhad been emancipated, their condition 
called for relief, which was extended to them 
through the agencies of the Freedmen's Bureau 
and voluntary associations. But this relief 
should no longer be ted, even if asked. 
There isnot a negro in the Southern States 
who cannot have employment at fair wi: if 
he is willing to work, and if he will not labor, 
he should suffer the penalty which overtakes 
oy Somer and lazy vagabonds, white or 

ack. 

All that the negroes have asked, so far as we 
ere informed, has been fair play and an equal 
chance in life, and to these they are entitled, 
but nomore. We repeat, therefore, that Con- 
| should confine its islation 

em to such measures as secure them in 
their rights. Ifanythiag further is to be done, 
it should be left t> those special organizations 
of a charitable kind which have the welfare of 
the blacks icularly in view. This we be- 


heve to be the sentiment of the papas large, 
who weary of the seal of such philanthropists 


as Senator Samner.—Cin. Com 

Is the foregoing to be received as the true 
doctrine of the Republican press toward the 
newly emancipated colored people of the United 
States? Shall, then, no element of indemnity 
or restitation be allowed to enter into the na- 
tion’s repentance of an immeasurable national 
transgression? Are centuries of crael bond- 
agé and robbery to be atoned for. hy simply 
quitting your grasp upon the throats. of your 
victims, and allowing them a chance of liying 
hereafter? Is the past condition of the negro 
to be entirely forgotten? Does individual or 
national duty end where ceasing to do evil be- 
gins? Is there anything worthy of imitation 
in the example of the conscience smitten Zac- 
cheus, who said on a memorable occasion, ‘‘ If 
I have taken ought from apy man by false ac- 
eusation I will restore him four fold?” Does 
the Cincinnati Commercial share this sublime 
sentiment of justice? Perhaps it does, but the 
article above does not show it. 

Not one generous word, not one recognition 
of the blasting, withering and crippling effects 
entailed upon the freedmen by centuries of 
slavery, but a cold and flinty doctrine of fair 
play—from which the “fair” is entirely omit- 
ted. Fair play means a fair start as well as an 
equal chance to ran the race of life with ‘other 
men. Poverty, dependence and ignorance can 
have no fair play in the race with opulence, 
knowledge and independence. 

The Commercial takes shelter behind what 
it says colored men ask. I submit, that it is 
not what we ask but what you ought to give, 
wh ich should be the rule of your conduct to- 
ward us. Your duty is limited by yourability, 
acd by the public good. One of the effects of 
slavery has been to deprive us of the ability to 
determine wisely apon the means we require to 
fit us for the new relations and duties upon 
which we have entered. Youshould not witb- 
hold what is right because we ask less than what 
we havea right toask. You should rather con- 
sult yonr own ability and generosity, than our 
timidity, short sightedness and modesty. 

But the Commercial is opposed to “ favorit- 
ism,” and would have “ all propositions to set 
apart certain lands for the negroes, or create 
special fands for their relief or education, voted 
down by Congress,” for it further says this sort 
of favo» itism will do the negro more harm than 
good. The sting in this sentence is in the word 
“favoritism; and yet there is not one ele- 
ment of favoritism in the policy here con- 
demned. To give land and education to a peo- 
ple whom we have robbed of land and education 
is simple restitution, not favoritism. It is pay- 
ing a debt, not making a donation. Had any 
class of white men been in the same condition 
amongst us, we should not exclude them from 
the benefits we ask for the colored people ; but 
there fs no such class, and there is and can be 
no “ favoritism” in what is done to give the 
negro something like a fair start in the world 
—by especially favoring his education—since 
there is no other class which can have the same 
claim, based upon previous condition. 

If Congress wéte to place a school-house at 
every cross-roads of the South, and devote mil- 
lions of dollars to the education of the newly 
emancipated, it would aot even then exceed the 
limits of the just claims against the nation, or 
the limits of a wise policy. The Commercial 
is afraid of doing too much. The real danger 
is in doing too little. The mountain of gold 
reared by slavery against our liberty is gone, 
but a mountain of pr-judice against our pro- 
gress still remains ; and we look to the justice 
and magnanimity of the Government to assist 
us, 06 far as it wisely can, in removing this 
mountain. * 


Saxp ow Your Moser We receive © great | 


meny letters, saying that several 
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congenial work. He used to revel in attempts 
to hide Democratic dirt, and now he seems es- 
pecially happy in the hope of finding dirt 
among the Republicans. 





At last Mr. Feawaxpo Woon hés got biftk to 


Enemies like Mr. Woop are always helpful 
to the cause they assail. In their eagerness to | 
find a weak place in their enemny’s position, they | 
snatch at the information given by those from | 
their enemy’s ranks who are not brave enough to | 
fight, but who are at the same time bold enough | 
to lie, Such men as Mr. Woop are not more 
helpful to their opponents than they are hut:- 
fal to their own party. With the shallov . 
perception and an unrestrained malice, they 
honor the testimony of a class of men among 
their opponents who are despised in their own 
ranks. But they go further than this; in the 
blind fary of hate, or under the intoxicating 
hopes of success, they pick out just the last 
men they should meddle with. Think of the 
virtue of Fernaxpo Woop arraigning the vice 
of Gea. 0. O. Howanp—the Mephistopheles of 
Democracy taking up terms of accusation 
against the Job of Republican philanthropy ! 

It is well. Gen. Howarp has done a noble 
work ; but men are too near to him to appre- 
ciate either the importance of the work or the 
disinterestedness of the agent, and it needed 
some finale of pro-slavery hate and rebel spite 
to photograph the history of the Bureau under 
Gen. Howarp’s administration, because now 
every feature sparkles with the life of a fear- 
less, sagacious, independent and honest char- 
acter. Nay more; it was needful to separate 
Gen. Howarp himself from’ many of those 
things done in Gen. Howarn’s name by those 
whose claims upen his forbearance grew out of 
his belief in their integrity, and his regard for 
their past services to the Union. 

As to the charges themselves, we say let's 
hear them out. When Mr. Woop confronts 
Gen. Howanrp before the committee of investi- 
gttion, it will be the hyena snarl over the lamb's 
simplicity. It will be found, we doubt not, 
that there will turn out here a curious compen- 
sation. Gen. Howarp, in his utter trans- 
parency of character, fullness of admission, and 
directness of statement, will furnish Mr. Woop 





Y | with most of his arguments ; while Mr.Woop's 


hungry opposition, in the use of mere techni- 
calities, will, in the first place, trace all irregu- 
larities to their source, aud leadthe committee 
to a verdict. 

There appears to us to be a certain typical 
significance about this proposed investigation. 
Of all men in the South at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, Davis was the man to lead. His 
pride, his ambition, his energy and will marked 
him out as the spirit who, if fleeing from the 
celestial battlements of the Union, would carry 
a third part of the people with him, and thus 
cleanse the nation. 

If we had searched the face of the earth to 
find a man to oppose him, and the united wis- 
dom of mankind had been concerned in the 
choice, we could not have foand one who by 
his honesty and teachableness, his respect for 
the people’s opinion, and his anxiety to do jus- 
tice, was 80 well qualified to become an agent 
of Providence in accomplishing its designs in 
the utter overthrow of oppression, the ignomin- 
ous defeat of the oppressors, the humiliation 
and disorganization of their allies in the North, 
as Abraham Lincoln. ; 

What Providence allowed in the field of strife 
is, we think typified in the Halls of legislation. 
Of all men in America Gen. Howarp is the 
very safest to be attacked because any malver- 
sation of his subordinates will be revealed by 
his entire and complete self-forgetfulness and 
tenthfalmees, and of all mon to atteck him in 
the imterest of the Democratic party, Mr. 
Fernaxpo Woop, would have been the choice 
of all true Republicans. 

Mr. Woop is a gentleman, and therefore he 
will do the thing nicely, and if he does not do 
it agreeably it will be on account of the fact 
that no man-isagreeable who gets beat. Mr. 
Woop is a man of self poise, cool, wary, un- 
scrupulous in the arts of attack and defense. 
If therefore he does not win, the last political 
ditch of the Democracy has been both stood 
in and vacated. Mr. Woop is the rcknow!l- 
edged leader of his party in whose eyes this at- 
tack has furnished one of the brightest hopes, 
and for whom the defeat will furnish one of the 
deepest regrets since the war. Gentlemen of 
the Committee, hands off and fair play ! 

Ee 
Disbelief im Negre Capacity. 


The worst form of infidelity in regard to ne- 
grocapacity is to be found among negroes. 
Many of them not only do not believe, that 
numbers of their own race can do as well as 
members of more favored races, but they are 
also determined to prove the orthodoxy of their 
faith by preventing any and all colored men 
from disproving it. 

In trade, colored men are cearly always 
found on the wrong side of the counter, on 
the outside as a buyer instead of on the inside 
as a seller. 

Bat, where you find a colored man with 
courage enough or with confidence sufficient to 
open @ shop, you will find two white men among 
his patrons to one colored man. 

The usual excuse is, the colored man don't 
keep good s‘uff,—that he will not credit,— that 
he does net know how to wait on his customers; 
and above all, thathe has mot the right things 
in his shop. Emerson says, ‘‘it took many 
generations of washing and combing to make 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers most excellent 
Knights of the Bath and Garter.” ‘And so it 
will take some time before our people can suc- 
cessfully compete with members of a race 
which hes piled ite wealth upon the foundation 
of our bodies, destroyed in the rice swamps, 
cotton fields and sugar plantations, and tobacco 
farms. 

Oar cradles have been robbed that white 
children might get their education by the sale 
of our flesh end blood. Our wives, sisters, and 
daughters have been sold to furnish bonnets, 
ribbons, snd pianos to their white sisters ; and 
our men have been flayed for the indulgence 
of that love of freedom which, whether active 
in the breast of a white man, or partially dor- 
mant in the breast of a negro, only awaits an 
opportunity te become the noblest inspiration 
of God. 

Is it not, therefore, time for us to try to 
build up one another? Let us stert co-opera- 
tive stores, and keep” them up while a vestige 
of prejadice lasts. Let us stand nobly by any 
colored man who embarks in a busipess needed 


pect equity without doing equity ? 

What white friend will not laugh us to scorn, 
when they see this mark of slavery upon us, of 
colored men despising their own color, and yet 
expecting white people to respect us? 

We ask for no separate movement ; and the 


best way to prevent any is, for each colored 


mea to help on his own color. In the present 
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confidence in oar white fri or secure their 
patronage, if we sh ist of our own 
ple; and how can &% ble for our pe 4+ 


to advance without the & 
whom they look for patronage? 


We have the fifteenth amendment; now let | you, you have the p 


us have personal amendment of our systematic 


depreciation of one another. 
—_— 


A Curious Speech. 


od 


Professor Laxeston, in a speech on citizen- 
ship in this city the other night, took what will 
be regarded as strange ground in reference to 
the chief agencies employed in our emancipa- 
tion and eafranchisement. 

He seems to have goné out of his way to eon- 
nect the name of Senator Scuner with mere 
party interests, and to bind his actions down to 
mere party ties. It would seem that he refuses 
to accord to thé great Senator from Massachu- 
setts any higher purpose or purer motive in the 
great work, of which he has been the chief Sen- 
atorial instrument, than belongs to the claims 
of necessity and the results of chance. 


He appears to have forgotten, or it may be 
he has failed to learn, that Senator Suuner’s 
relations to party are purely accidental: Sena- 
tor Sumner was as strong a radical on the ques- 
tions of freedom and consistent republicanism 
before the formation of the Republican party 
as he is to-day. 

Twenty years ago, in an argument before the 
Suprefne Court of Massachusetts, he took 
ground in favor of manhood, though those claim- 
ing its privileges were strong as negroes, as his 
school bill for the District of Columbia now 
exhibits ; and it is somewbat curious to find 
implications of half-wayism against him falling 
from the lips of one of the race which has reaped 
the largest share of benefit from his labors. 


We do not speak of this unfortunate speech 
with any view of harming its author; but we 
desire to improve the occasion by saying a word 
to those who are studying the art of speech 
that they may see in Prof. Langston an illus-, 
tration of what we mean. 

We say, then, be trathful. Let no disap- 
pointed ambition, and especially allow no re- 
sentment against a man who did not think it 
his duty to help you obtain a place for yourself 
or anyone else of your choice, sour your dispo- 
sition, or upset your temper. Give every man 
his dues, whatever may be your feeling towards 
him, and you will be the more easily aided to- 
wards the realization of your own hopes. 


Then, too, be consistent. If you are occupying 
places now secured by the labors of other men, 
and taking pay for the work youdoin them, don’t 
denounee the hand that lifted you into man- 
hood, and sneer at the earnestness you may be 
incapable of feeling. As long as you eat the 
bread, it is ungrateful to spurn the band from 
which your mercenary motives prompt you tq, 
take it. . It may be very fine, if you are too 
lazy to prepare a speech, to get up and fire at 
Tendom, and call that independence ; but you 
will find it in the end very injurious. 

Remember, besides, that one canhot fight a 
whole party, unless he has honesty enough to 
go over to the ranks of the enemy. The Re- 
publican party, for instance, is the oaly-party 
which has ever done you any good, and Were it 
a very devil bringing you a boon, you have a 
right to believe the Lord.sent it.  ~” 

There is no need of our quarreling with the 
Republican party, and if there were, we cannot 
affordit. Likeall buman  rganizations it is 
imperfect but in its present condition itis not 
impotent ; and just here we may be reminded 
that itcan doas well without us as we can with- 
out it. But the fact is neither can do without the 
other, And when a man of Mr. Lanaston’s 
intelligence makes a speech which would leave 
the ignorant to believe that weas a people can 
stand alone, he does himself and his people 
@ great injustice. 

In concluding, we desire to urge upon you to 
be humble, and in due time you will be exalted. 
The man who has not the elements of leader- 
ship so as to melt a sufficient number of wills 
into his own to go straight forward and suc- 
ceed, will not be able to gain success by decoy- 
ing his friends, and if he has the power but 
meets with insuperable barriers, all he has to 
do is to bide his time and good men will find 
him out and force him to lead them. 

—_———— 
The Fature. 


Enfranchisement for our race has been ee- 
cured. Nothing but the demerits pf indiyid- 
uals among us, or the evasion of the law by 
white men, can prevent the exercise of the 
coveted right of American citizens in casting 
a ballot. And, though there may be some vo- 
ters among us who will be cajoled by designing 
white men, or intimidated by them, or bribed 
in thelr interest to tarn against the party which 
has enfranchised them, their treachery will be 
lifted like useless foam upon the surging bil- 
lows of resistless loyalty, which will sweep 
round and round the continent with no pro- 
slavery Alps nor Andes to break upon. 

The colored people of the United States un- 
derstand, by instinct, the dangers which it has 
taken centuries to teach the European, and 
are already beginning to repudiate the leader- 
ship of incompetent men of their own race, 
and the demagogues of all others. 

Our people are novices in political experi- 
ence; but they are seniors iu suspicions 
against their oppressors. They are rude in 
speech and lame in debate, weak in argument 
and deficient in ilustration, when they contend 
with their enemies on general questions. But’ 
they are mighty in this particular, that “where- 
as they were on¢é blind, they now see.” 

Let us set down a few of the signs by which’ 
the future may be understood. 

In the first place, when a man who may have 
been # known negro-hater and denouncer ap- 
proaches any of us and asks us to vote with his 
party, he will come with fine words. ‘ 

Imitating the fox in the fable, when the piece 
of cheese was to be won from the crow, he will 
say to the colored’man, ‘‘ Youware nota negro; 
yeu area citizen ; vote for my party ; and if 
we succeed, we will do better by you than the 
party that enfranchised you.” The answer of 
evéry man should be,“ All that I am worth to 
either you or myself consists in the value of 
the fifteenth amendment ; and as you refused 
to help secure it to me, I am determined you 
shall not reap its advantages against those who 
did.” 
The next danget will consist in the efforts 


national allegiance. The managers will doubt- 
less tell us of the facilities which it offers for 
organizing against capital, the benefits it se- 
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right surrendered to civil society, and protect 
yourselves. eee 

Grand Celebration in Hener of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 


The joint celebration in honor of the ratifi- 


pation in the District of Colambia took place 
yesterday, the 13th instant. This, the eighth 
anniversary of the last-mentioned event, was 
observed with an enthusiasm which compared 
favorably with that displayed on former occa- 
sions. A grand procession was formed under 
the direction of the following officers, viz : 
AntHONY Bowsgn, Marshal-in-Chief. 
Henry M. Knigart, First Aid. 

Cuarces R. Doverass, Second Aid. 


Chief Marshal’s Staf': 


The Chief Marshal's Staff were designated by 
blue sashes with buff rosettes, and his first and 
second aids, with their assistants, by red and 
yellow sashes respectively. 

The procession took the following route : 

Having formed at City Hall Square, with 
the right resting at the coraer of Fourth street 
and Indiana avenue, at 11 o’clock the order to 
march was given, when the procession. pro- 
ceeded down Indiana avenue to Cstreet, up C 
street to First street west, up First street to 
Maryland avenue to Seventh street to Virginia 
avenue, along Virginia avenue to Fourteenth 
street, up Fourteenth street to Pennsylvania 
avenue, up Pennsylvania avenue to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, passing in through the east gate 
and out through the west gate; along Penn- 
sylvania avenue to Georgetown, entering on 
Bridge street; up Bridge street to Market 
street, up Market street to Fourth street to 
High street to West street, down West street 
to Washington street, down Washington street 
to Bridge street, down Bridge street to M street 
bridge, up M street, Washington city, to 
Twenty-fourth street, down Twenty-fourth 
street to Pennsylvania avenue, down Penn- 
sylvenia avenue to K stréet, down K street to 


Indiana avenue, at which point the procession 
was dismissed. 

The following was the order of procession : 
Second Aid. Marshal-in-Chief. First Aid. 
Band. 

Military and Kmights Templar 
Officers of Convention. 
Orators of the Day. 
Organized Associations. 
Citizens of Georgetown. 
Citizens of the several wards. 


ate limits of Washington and Georgetown. 
Fire Department. 
Mounted men. 
Cartmen, with their carts. 


citizens and their friends in the evening. 
ee 
Democratic Paraliels. 


Clinton and Martin Van Buren, and Grant in 
that of Geerge Washington and Jefferson ?”’ 


Well, what of it? Does the Free Press find 
comfort in calling upon the nameg of dead 
men? And does that paper mean to insinuate 


occupants of seats in the United States Senate 
and White House, were as faithless to their 
countryas the arch traitor, Jerr. Davis, proved 
to be? Does the Free Press mean to draw a 
parallel between Grorce Wasaineton and 
Tuomas Jervenson, Presidents of the United 
States of America, and Jerrerson Davis, 
President of the rebel Confederacy ? 

It is true Lewis Cass expressed sentiments 
after the breaking out of the rebellion which 
called forth a somewhat severe rebuke from 
Hon. Danizt 8. Dickinson, a brother Demo- 
crat; it is true, also, that Sreruen A. Dovo- 
Lass opposed the party which proposed to 
maintain the*Union by force of arms, and 
meade a four days’ speech in the Senate en- 
deavoring to prove that the Government could 
not pat down the rebellion, though before his 
death he took sides with the friends of the 
Union. But Jerr. Davis was the honored 
representative of the slave oligarchy ; the de- 
fender of the divine prerogative to trample on 
human rights; the champion of the lash and 
chain ; the chosen leader of traitors ; the fleeing 
rebel olilef in petticoats, and a living, breath- 
ing testimony of the righteous judgment of 
‘an avenging God. “Dost like the picfure ?” 
Mr. Editor of the Free Presy. Is the lel 
a pleasing one? To ourmind, a loyal ‘ 
whatever the shade of his complexion, is better 
qualified to fill a seat in the Senate of the 
United States than the brown-skinned traitor 
who once sat there to legislate for the nation. 

[SEE 

We give place here to the following notifica- 
tion, for the henefit of all concerned : 
Creveranp, Onio, April 3, 1870. 
Attention, Brethren of the Ohio Conference ! 
have been authorized by Bishop Payne to 
notify you, and all others concerned, that the 


‘Ohio Annual Conference will meet on the 4th 


of May instead of the 23d of April, as per 
minates of the last Conference. — | 
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cation of the fifteenth amendment and emanci- 


J. G. Clark, 
Sandy Lacy, Henry Piper, 
Henry Beverly, James H. Genefer, 
Alexander Thomas, Aaron Russel, 
Parker Mouten, Wao. H. Edinburgh, 
George Shankling, Jerry Robinson, 
Edward Atkinson, Emanuel Mason, 
W. OC. Marshall, Charles Dyson, 
Michael Shinar, William Becket, 
Benjamin Gant, George M. Lamon, | 
S. G. Brown, James W. Ferguson, 
George F. Cokeley, W. H. Parker. 
Wm. A. Dade. 


Fourth street, up Fourth street to corner of 


Citizens ef the county, outside of the corpor- 


After the parade was over, speeches were 
delivered from a platform erected for the pur- 
pose in front of the City Hall the speakers on 
the occasion being Senators J. W. Nye and 
Henry Wilson, Representatives Benj. F. But- 
ler, O. H. Dockery and C. L. Cobb, Sella Mar- 
tin, Esq., Prof. A. M. Green, Dr. C. B. Purvis, 
and Charles H. Peters, Esq., president of the 
day. The -entire demonstration was highly 
satisfactory, and was appropriately closed by a 
grand illumination of residences of colored 


Some Democratic newspapers chafe a little 
over the fact, that the seat formerly occupied by 


Benton, Colfax in that once occupied wy, Geet 


that all the eminent men referred to as once 


couragement of our work. , 


We took the precgation ef. securing 5000 

subscribers before we began, and in less than 
| three months our subscription list has swelled 
| to 7000. Weare doing on an average $75 
| worth of Job work per week, and receiving an 
| average of $25 per day of income from sub- 
scriptions—and the encouraging feature in all 
| this is that eight-tenths of our subscription 
| come from the Southern States. : 
| It will be noticed by our readers, that all 
| our first page matter is original and written 
| for the New Era, besides two or three columns, 
{ 
| often, of letters from the people. 

| Weare about to incorporate “the New Kra 
| Printing and Publishing Company” at a paid 
| up capital of $15,000, with the right to employ 
, $100,000 if need be. The shares are to be $100 
| each,—the Company, of course, to be governed 
| by a board of Directors. 

We have men standing ready to take stock, 
| and in every other way to aid the New Era; 
| and we are able tu say now, to our friends,— 

the dangers incident to a new Journal are pase- 
ed ; so that they need no longer fear to send in 
| their subscription on the ground that we were 
| making anexperiment. The dangers, we think, 
are conquered, and now we are safe. 
—_—_—_—_—_———— 


Letter from we 3 ee 











In view of the cordial expression of sym-; 
pathy contained in the following letter, we 
venture to publish it in disregard of the request 
of its writer to dispose of it otherwise. In 
thus doing, however, we observe the precau- 
tion of suppressing names and localities, as it 
emanates from a Ku-Klux neighborhood : 

—- ——, —, March 26, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Gerald Massey has penned something like 
this: “Quench not thy true heart's seraph 
yearning for better things, nor crush thy ar- 
duous trust that error from the mird shall be 
uprooted; that trath shall dawn as flowers 
spring from the duet," ete.; and a Jesus of 
Nazareth has said: “As-ye would that men 
would do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
I have lately become a subscriber to your 
paper, the New Era. I like it very much ; I 
like it so very much, that I eannot resist wri- 
ting to tell you so. 

We are Presbyterian teachers of the freed- 
men—natives of Pennsylvania; live in a log 
cabin, cut off from society, ostracised by our 
race, with but one acknowledgéd white friend, 
and he lives a mile from us—and yet we are 
happy. I am fully dedicated to the glorious 
work; and a sentence in your editorial on 
** Proscription "' has been running through my 
mind all day: “ The negroes have added a sof- 
ter touch of a sweeter humanity.” It seems 
to me that this is prophetic. I believe God 
works all things in the very best way, and it 
may be that just now, in this “ new era,” this 
‘softer touch ” will mellow the bard, angular 
lines which mark our national features. 

The colored race had borne “ the yoke in its 
youth,”’ and thereby learned a sweet humility 
and fervent trust in Him who died to redeem 
us “ out of all nations,” etc. The tone of your 
paper is elewated—it seems to me to be just 


side with your paper, and the ——, published 
in ——. ‘What a contrast! While the editor 
of the —— “ puts his fingers in his ears, closes 
his eyes, and plants his feet firmly with his 
back to the future,’”’ and waile the lost cause 
and all the concomitants thereof,” we see in 
your paper the dawning of the better era, when 
we all shall have learned the “ brotherhood of 
man,’’ and all shall confess Christ to be the 
ruler of nations. I was notan “ old abolition- 
ist.” I have learned to feel what Ido from my 


ple. None of our very large schools are far 
enough advanced to appreciate your paper, nor 
are their parents, but I trust before many years 
you will have not a few readers among my peo- 
ple. Pardon this intrusion.- My father was an 
editor for thirty years, and always a firm friend 
of the colored man, though not what was then 
called an “‘abolitionist.’’ This ig merely a pri- 








Jef. Davis in the United States Senate, is now | vate expression of pleasure and sympathy in 
occupied by a colored Senator. Referring to your good work. 
the fact the Detroit Free Press asks : * Che cht * . 
“ Does not Zechariah Chandler fill the seat With respect, 
once occupied by Lewis Cass? Is not Fenton 
in the seat of Silas Wright, Dick Yates in the From an Occasional Correspondent. 
seat of Douglass es Sumner in that of Rejoicings in New York. 
Daniel Webster, ¢in that of Thomas H. 


New Yong, April 4, 1870. 

I see that you have had a good time in Wash- 
ington, rejoicing over the passage of the fif- 
teenth amendment, or rather, over the procla- 
mation of its passage, and that you are to have 
‘a gooder one” on the 16th. Our people here 
have not failed to show their fullest apprecia- 
tion of the glorious event. 

Meetings of an informal character—but not 
the less hearty for that reason—were held in the 
churches of our newly enfranchised race upon 
the reception of the glad tidings here. Rev. 
William F. Butler’s church was the first to 
lead off. The attendance was very large and 
the enthusiasm very lively, although no public 
notice whatever had been given. The speaking 
was principally done by the pastor and other 
colored men. The only exception was furnished 
by Mr. A. M. Powell, editor of the ‘‘ National 
Anti-Slavery Standard,’’ or the ‘‘ Standard,” 
as it is to be called henceforward. Mr. Pow- 
ell’s address, as I scarcely need. assure you, was 
most hearty, pointed and practical. He warned 
his auditore that the anti-slavery fight was far 
from over, and that it had merely assumed a 
new phase, the especial enemy to be fought 
hereafter veing Caste. ‘ 

On Friday evening a very thronged meeting 
convened at the Bethel Oburch, in Sullivan 
street, (Rev. Mr. Turpin's;) also without pub- 
lic call. It was.not only very.crowded, but in- 
tensely enthusiastic in itstone. Indeed, Ihave. 
never seep an assemblage more full of joy— 
exuberant joy—than it was. The scriptural 
assurance that ‘ out of the abundancs of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,’ never was more 
signally realized than then and there. To say 
that the people were “ wild with enthusiasm ” 
would be no exaggeration of the truth. 
Messrs. Turpin, Butler and Ray were, the 
clerical speakers on the last-named occasion. 
The only lay speaker was J. E. Snodgrass, of 
your own city, who is on a visit to this, bis late, 
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gallows, in most fitting : 
tion of his rare devotion to thecause for which 
he was laying down his life, martyr like, the 
stillness of the audience may easily be 


what is needed. We often sitdown by our fird 


three and a half years’ work among these peo- | ; 


courageous attesta- 


imagined. Dr. Snodgrass also depicted the old 
engine-house as standing untouched amid the 
blackened rains of the government buildings, 
which it was erected to protect—a Providential 
memento, as some of the more simple-hear ted 
people at the Ferry assured him, of the occa- 
sion whieh rendered it both memorable and 
sacred, and to whom its indeed wonderful pre- 
servation seemed as if due to Heaven’s own 
attestation of the righteousness of John Brown's 
purpose of liberating the slaves of Virginia. 

There is a lively anticipation of the day ap- 


-pointed for a general celebrution of the fif- 


teenth amendment, in both this city and Brook- 
lyn, in which latter place the preparatory ar- 
rangements are under the supervision of Mr. 
Downing. When reminded that he is brother 
to your energetic co-worker, George T. Down- 
ing, you will recognize the work as in good 
bands there. 
r Revels is expected to speak ia the 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the even- 
ing of the 8th inetant. . 
In this city there is to be a grand parade in 
honor of the fifteenth amendment. The occa- 
sion is looked forward to with an interest not 
unnatural, though intense to a rare degree. 

On the 9th, the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety will hold its finaf’meeting, and most {t- 
tingly close its labors forever, its glorious work 
being considered done. All but the ‘‘Herald” 
will probably be generous enough to say of it, 
‘well done, good and faithfal servant !’’ What 
it will feel moved tosay to the country, may 
be inferred from what it has said, in advance 
through th: following ill-natared paragraph, 
which I cut from its Satarday’s edition : 

May tt Rest 1x Peace.—The Anti-Slavery 
Society intends giving up the ghost. It pro- 

to hold a commemorative jubilee in this 

city on the 9th inst., which shall be its last 
emg 2 We are very glad it intends dissolv- 
ing. A hecatomb of graves, many thousands 
of widows and orphans and a frightful load of 
debt are the results of its labors. If, after 
all the mischief it has done, it can rest in peace, 
we trust it will. But what Wendell Phillips, 


ita President, will do without it we cannot 
even imagine at the present writing. 


It ia our turn to ask, “ What-will the Herald 
do?" Its abuse of Mr. Phillips, and the aboli- 
tionists generally, in the meanly catering spirit 
of the above “last word,” has been uo small 
part of its stock in trade, as everybody knows. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham delivered an ex- 
ceedingly able as well as timely sermon, yee- 
terday, on the “Religious Lessons of the amend- 
ment.’’ It was full of broadly liberal senti- 
ments, and rebuked the narrow exclusiveness 
of Caste with the most unsparing criticism, 
born of a keenly appreciative sense of justice 
and the right. In the various charches of our 
people, sermons were delivered yesterday, in 
most appropriate recognition of the band of 
God in bringing about the inexpressibly grand, 


Let all the peuple say ‘‘Amen” to their utter- 
ances, 
New America. 
LC ES ; 
The First Black Man in Congress. 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


The admission of Hiram R. Revels, on the 
25th of February, 1870, to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States, was an historic event, a 
memorable epoch in the annals of the Ameri- 
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Little did Davis, and Brown, his co conspi- 
rator, Senators of Mississippi, dream, as they 
wees ferth, with persared cuthe noes tovks pp, 
to destroy the Government they sworn to 
maintain, and to build @ slave empire on its 
ruins, baffled in their traitorous purpose, 

80 s00n see Verified the prediction 
of tor Cameron to the arch himself, 
mentioned by that Senator n the @ just 
closed, that “ the first gun against the Union 
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ge of ten per cent. 
the votes would have given a popular. ma- 
jority to the defeated party, dtthougs upon a 
lattorm so antagonistic to the rights and privi 
om of the African race- In view of these 
facts of common neo pk itis a natural and 
legitimate inquiry, and one difficult to repress, 
whale the action of the Government had not 
outrun the popular sentiment ; and whether, 
under the guiding hand of Providence, aud the 
pressure of both military and political necessi- 
. ties, it had not made proclamations, 
constitational amendments, and enacted laws 
which the people have rather acquiesced in 
than demanded. : 
But however made, the record isa grand one, 
the ch secured of transcendent im- 
rtance. Slavery is destroyed and cau never 
restored, the slave power is dethroned, and 
its oe and cruel scepter is forever broken. 
That fountain of bitter waters whose streams 
were coursing e here, is dried up. The 
Upas, no vm wd a fable, and hardly a figure of 
pont exhaling its pectitrense breath all over 
land, lies low. Its blighting oaieiaes are 
not, indeed, all oblite and many, poisor- 
ed by its venom, will never recover. But it is 
omet thing that it no longer thrives. to blast 
destroy. And then the altered attitade of 
the government, who can overvalue thechange 
that transferred it from one side to the other 
in this great conflict, that transformed the long- 
time embittered foe and tyrant of the blac 
man, into the trusted guardian of his rights, 
and the-ever faithful ally of his friends? For 
the first time is the government cousistent with 
its creed ; and for first time since its for- 
mation can good men look upon its policy 
without a blush. Whatever else may be before 
us, that dark record is closed, that ‘ong and 


baleful ro tr has P rene away. 

Uther and grave dangers undoubtedly remain. 
Other and serious difficulties are still to be en- 
countered and overcome, but slavery and its 
brood of evils are notamong them. The old 
dispensation has away, anda new one 
has dawned. The “i ible negro” now 
retires from the arena of polities, and takes his 
place with- the other native bora citizens,— 
with the German and the Irish, in this com- 
posite nationality. Stripped of the hitherto 
ean ae which have t 

80 80 i before the 
lie psi 5 as vijeved of the grevious hee 
dens and disabilities by which he has been so 
apn the face of il'ts sharp coepetisne with 
a Tace in competition wi 
cement fortunate fellow-citizens of the really 
new mapatite ef the futare. 

In _Stern struggle of im sad Se Bes is 
is not indeed to be concealed that he wil] have 
disabilities which no legisiation can remove, 
hindrances for which no enfrenchisement, bow- 


prayers, before breakfast, or High Mase at 
eleven; when the orchestra is in full blast—but 
hold! did you ever? The ladies ate all veiled 
and squatted on the floor, with their slaves at 


the priest is about to take the Eucharist; but 
my friend advises an adjournment to opposi 


te 
, billiard saloon, until the wearisome part of the 


twenty-one in all—game! I pay. 2 
_ We return to church and stand to an exce- 


| leut discourse on order in Heaven, in ¢ 


tion of what the Apostle tells ts, that “we 

cannot tell, what we shall be yet.” 
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ence. ture pure and elevated. His part, with a few | i* fast becoming traditional. It was the spon-' refer it to the Committee Py i ag lg Seente keane. | 
During the session of the committee, Mr. | etal taneous outgrowth of the very regime it was; Northern Pacific railroad bill was taken up ‘Timothy O. Howe............ 1873 
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grand jury and judge of the Court of Ruther- | 


‘ford county, Tennessee, which states, in scb-| what it has done. 


~}onartes 


| that bave placed the colored American where 


BY GEORGE Tf. DOWNING. 


Every intelligent colored man has n.-ticed | 
that the progressive steps toward the right, 





imes, and urge the Republican party to do destined to subvert ; and having at length over- | 


He urged Abraham Lin- | 


the Right. }« 


bill 
W. Pasapecraia, March 25th, 1870. 106,375 to supply 
To the Editor of the New Era: aes for the 
Allow me firat of all, to congratulate you on ome June The 
u 


the success of your excellent Weekly. A copy 


come it by breaking down political barriers, it 


In tHe House, Mr. Buried, of Massachusetts, 
, made another effort to introduce his joint reso- 















stance, that the State law can be enforced, and/coln. ,He told me in a railroad car, when | has accomplished its mission, aud is withdraw- | lution to annex the republic of Dominica; but 


life and property protected, without the inter 
ference of the General Government. Mr. A. 
E. Booth, of Nashville, Tennessee, will have a 


hearing before the committee at their next ses- | desirable that it be stopped, until slavery shall 


Sign. 1} 
Howes ror Destitute CotorzD Women axp 
CatLpren,—The quarterly meeting of the lady 
masagers of the House for Dest:ture Colored | 
Women and Children was to have been held on '@ 


, Tuesday last at the house of Mrs. Senator | $ 


Pomeroy, on H street, between Fi'feenth and | 1 
Sixteenth. When the hour of meeting arrived | 
there were present Mrs. Senator Pomeroy, 


and Mrs. G. W. Crandell. 
constituting @ quroum, no business could be | , 
transacted, and the board adjourne:i until the | 

12th‘of July next. Carriages were then pfto- 


fuirs, 
evinced by thescholars, and left with the just 
impression that the Home was in charge of | 
able and efficient teachers. 


Tux Votre sy Battor.—In the Honse Mon 
day Mr. Lawrence introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the Reconstruction Coimmittee, for | ° 
the protection of the free exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, which provides that no citizen of 


print, or place his name on any ballot, or cause 
the same to be done, or otherwise do any act by 
which the name or identity of any person cast- 
ing any ballot may be ascertained or known, 
the law of any State to the contrary notwith- | 
standing ; and fixing the penalty tor @ violation | * 





of the provisions of this bill, whether by judges | gentlemen who had called the meeting as to 
of pet one or any other person, at ov Fp whether or.no he should be admitted. The 
$1,000 or imprisonment for one mouth, or sub- | ™®" returned in a few moments, and ushered 


jection to both punishments, in the discretion | t 


nu tarledlets | requested to wait until some one should come 
of Say Seats Ravaig jartomeuen: to talk with him; but no one ever came, and 
the negro, enn that he had got into the 
wrong place, left. He 
Christianity in suchachurch. Unquestionably 
not. There again was a confusion of ideas. 


Tae Rroats or Crrizens to Vors.--Ov Mon- 
day morning the House Committee on the Ja- 
diciary agreed to the amendment of Mr. Bing- 
ham in the nature of a substitute to the bill to 
enforce the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of the Union 
who have hitherto been denied that right on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. The amendment — that any 
officer of the United States who shall, by any 
oficial act whatever, under color or pretext of 
any State constitution, or gfe f any State, 
local or municipal, deny or a 
uny citizen of the United States to vote on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished ny imprisonment of not 
less than one year and not exceeding three 
years, or by @ fine not less than five hundred 
dollars, nor exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or both such fine and imprisonment, at the dis- 
eretion of the court. 





A Lecrore sy Mr, Murpocu.—tT'be Grand | 
Army of the Republic, Department of the Po- | 
tomac, being desirous that some notice should 
be taken of the coming anniversary of the as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln, conferred 
with Mr. Murdoch on the subject while that 
gentleman was in ourcity recently, and he, with 


bi stomed patriotism and generosity, at | the equal of the white 
is accu patr generosity hel given the nagte the ¢ 


once acceded to the proposition to return to 


this city on the evening of the 14th instant, for | in life, liberty, and property ; but it had. not 
the fans of dalivning his beautiful lecture, given him alt political rights. and he was but 
entitled “Impressions and Recollections of |, one degree removed from the slave. _ Stripped 


Abraham Lincoln,” illustrated by the reading 
of characteristic poetry of the t writers. 
The lecture will first be delivered in Mr. Mar- 
doch’s graceful and foreible manner, and then 
will follow the reading of the selections. Mr. 
Murdoch gives the lecture gratuitously, and 
the net proceeds are to be contributed to the 
Lincoln Monument Association Fund, Our 
citizens may be prepared for a rare entertain- 
ment on this occasion, and we expect to see 
Lincoln Hall crowded to its utmost capacity on 
the evening referred to. 





As the colored boy nominated by General 
Batler for a cadetship at West Point had not 
reached the required age, he was not adafitted. 


Mr, Prosser, of Tennessee, is likely to enjoy |-Were they eufranchised because it was right ? 


the distinction of placing the first colored 
cadet at West Point. A colored lad whom he 
has nominated is not only of eligible age, bat is 
qualified to pass examination oe will, of course, 
be admitted. It is proper that Jeff. Davis and 
Robert E. Lee, who devoted the education 
bestowed upon them by the bounty of the 
Government to efforts for establishing a slave 
empire, should be succeeded in the Military 
Academy by a member of the race which they 
despised and trampled upon. The race which 
contributed many thousands of soldiers to swell 
the ranks of the army that defended the Union 
against the late sabullion is entitled to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the Military and Naval | 
Academics. — Chronicle. 

INTERN as. KEVENUR DBC1SION.—According to | 
a recent decision of the Commissioner of Ip- | 
ternal Revenue, all venders of lottery-tickets 
° are required to take out a license 
and the managers to give bond for each agent) 
or vender. j 





Axctic Exp.oration.—Captain Hall and Dr. | 
Hayes were before the House Committee on | 
Appropriations on Monday last, relative to an | 
appropriation to defray the expense of a voyage 
to the arctic regions in the interest of science. 
Dr. Hayes stated to the committee that he was | 
willing to undertake the expedition if the Gov- | 
ernment would furnish him with a vessel and | 
ask only an appropriatiou of $50,000. He} 
proposes, in case the Government accedes to | 
bis request, to make the expedition purely a | 
nautical one. The committee took no action, 

A meeting of citizens was held Saturday | 
evening at the Council Chamber, City Hall, | 
for the purpose of forming a society for the | 
prevention of cruelty to animale. 


Tae Firresenta Auenpuent.—There was a) 
meeting of the citizens of the county held on 
Naturday evening, at Mount Pleasant, for the | 
purpose of ratifying the adoption 
teenth amendment and celebrating the comem- 
oration of that important event in an appro- 
priate manner, Toustha were made by the 
president, Mr. Emery, and others, aud the pro- 
ceedings passed off harmoniously, and adjourn- 
ed quietly, in goed order. 


Tux Scuocoumate for Apr’) comes pusietuall 
Tar Scwootmate ril comes 

with fede of things Mr, ices od 
mire’ s rT Rafus an ” 

iaterett an it proctede. ‘The declemation and 
spirited. 


| Literary Association. 
Mrs. George W. McClellan, Miss Swann, Mrs. | #0" to this lecture in one of our editorials. 
Nelgon, Mrs. J. Sayles Brown, Mrs. Bartlett, After having excused himself, in a few pre- 
The above not | fatory rewarks, from delivering an extended 


| his many engagements, which had prevented 
curred, and the ladies drove out to the Home, | him from being prepared as thoroughly as he 


where they made a thorough examination of af- | had wished to he, he spoke, in substance, as fol. | 
They felt pleased with the learning | lo 


because of the slavery which had existed among 
them. Our ideas in regard to Christianity, law, 
and gre were confused because of slavery, 
and 


a place for negroes, there could be no religion 
in that church. He weighed well the words he 
tte United States ehall be required to write spoke, and considered that they would never 

| need an apology. The speaker then gave an 
instance of a religious meeting that was held in 
New York, inviting all nationalities to attend, 
and when a negro presented himself for admit- 
| tance the doorkeeper reques 


fuses the ideas, they had 
ments in cars, hotels, an 
white men who were in no res 
of the colored man debated the question as to 
whether he should be admitted as an associate.. 
This, too, was the effect of slavery. It was his 
opinion that it would take fifty years before 
ridge the right of | OS Chrictianity existed in the land, and it wes 
their duty to take hold of the matter at once, 
and get rid of the confusion which the doctrine 
of slavery had introduced amo 
were persons who thou 
simply a hewer of 
—acha 
have everything but political power; but he 
would show them what was their right. 


nies that. 
the decision of one of the greatest men in the 
| country. There they bad a ground-work to 
stand on—s ground-work which had been given 
them before their ideas were confused by sla- 
very—and it was “that all men are created | 
free and equal.” There, at Jeast, they stood 


of political rights, the negro had no voice in 
the government of the land of his birth, and 
‘was Con 
man ; and Franklin was right when he said 
that any man who held his rights of citizenship 
at the caprice of another was a political slave. 
No man could enjoy his rights unless he had 
the free use of the ballot. The question of the 
black element voting had not yet been quite 
settled. Had it been 


show. He remembered to have said at-the 
elose of the war that. the whites of the South 
must be disfranchised if they wanted recon- 


forced by @ pressure they could not resist to en- 
franchise the negro. It was because they could 
not stand without them. A mae did not ful- 
fill all the reqairements of citizenship by going 
into the army and fighting the battles of his 
country. No; to be a good citizen he must 


accumulate propert y 
Seaival u 


every citizen owed to his country was to edu- 
cate his children and give to his State men 


| and finally the fifteenth amendment had given 
, them the rights that it was iy ET to keep 
e 


se tell themes ogPe ate 


of the fif- | draw up a bill favoring the 


Sumpter was being fired upon, ‘‘they have | ing its forces from the hard fought field. 
| commenced the war: it will not stop, it is not there are still other barriers to be thrown down 
|—barriers whose reduction, though a mere | 
; question of time, demands, nevertheless, the | Patents to deliver to Mrs. Mary Custis Lee the 
| Mount Vernon relies now in his custody.—The 
To be betel | tafiff bill continued to occupy attention in Com- 


come extinct in the land.” 
> <a 
Prof. Langston on Citizenship. 


Professor Largston, of the Howard Univer- 
ity, delivered a lecture last Friday evening, at 
sineoln Mission, for the benefit of the Lincoln 
We have called atten- 


peech on the subject of citizenship, because of 


ws: 
Qur ideas, in many respects, were confused 


e held that when slavery entered into a 
hurch with its Jim-Crow arrangements about 


him to wait out- 
ide until he had consulted h the reverend 


he man of color to a side door, where he was 


asked if there was any 


As another instance in which slavery con- 
peo ereage arrange- 
other places, and 
pect the equals 


prejudices were eradicated and a pure, 


them. There 
t that the negro was 
and a drawer of water 
others who thought they might 


Nativity gives citizenship to all. No one de- 
he fact had established by 


Nativity, then, 
t to be protected 


uently at the mercy of the white 


iven them because it 


was just or for political reasons time would 


struction to be successful, and the only loyal 
man in the South, the negro. enfranchised. 


No. Not even Charles Sumner had debated 
that question. The Republican party was 


taxes thereon; 
it was a duty that pon him when he 
became & man among men. Another thing 


and women who would be an honor to society. 
That was the only way in which their debt of 
allegiance would be paid to Church and State. 

After the citizen had fally done his daty, 


then he could ask the State to pay its debt to 
him and extend to him all the rights of all its 
tribunals, open to him all its offices, end pro- 


tect him in his rights. The speaker then read 
a few of the laws that existed in the State of 
Illinois. before the war, by which a free 
or mulatto could be sold into slavery if he could 
not pay a fine assessed upon him. As they 
traveled out of slavery all these things became 
glorious to them, and the thirteenth, Kestenath, 


thes bed heen eeld tos oan ne te 
em n sai ‘o by one 
the greatest jurors of the SoutheJ Wil- 
liam Gaston. He it was who said that to take 
the vote from the free negro would be such in- 
jnstace that God would not the State. 
There was but one thing more that had to be 
done, and that was to strike the word ‘‘white” 
from our naturaligation laws. He wanted the 
negroes of Africa to be able to come here as 
froaiy as the Irish aod Germans come; and the 
rican was coming as sur. Doming 
and Hayti. 96 dating e 


a speech in favor of Georgia, bu 


ike 


zation’ laws ; and he must 
Obaries Sumner, whe pithy: al 
should show Kimastt | 
jen whise tate by hls tions, and not chink he 


z= 


striking the word “white’’ oye 
. or 
matters, will be these 
The n 
was 89 Sumner and Wend 
Phillips bad so proclaimed it. 7” 








operation of quitea different system of engi- 
neering, and species of engineers. 


ous to need a stereotype. 
contrary, is purely a contest ef ideas, and the | 


ing Associations? We are talking of starting | 
something of the kind to aid mechanics, per- | 
sons of small means to build. 
in this State the colored people are greatly dis- | 
turbed by the treatment they receive at the | lic lands are. 
hands of loafers and ex-revela—only a few wiles | 
from this city a prayer meeting was broken up | 
by a gang of masked villains, and their church | 
and school house in that same neighborhood | 
has been three times destroyed by these afore- | years. 
saidindividuals. And at Stevenson, some thirty 


IwreawaL Ruvewve,—The teceipts of inter. “ a 


what the oratorical period wax to political bar | 
riers, so will the literary era be to existing re- | 
straints of prejudice and society. The former | 


was a battle of facta—stubborn facts too obvi- 
The latter, on the | 


first preliminary to advancement is to record 


our ideas. 
While you are no stranger to me, as to sight | where all attention will be given and no pains 
and enviable reputation, lam, at present, under spared to make a pleasant home to all whe may 
the exigency of an epistolary self-introduction. | favor her with a call. 

Terms reasonable. 
Baltimore, April 14, 1870. 


All About the Public Lands, 
| HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
| Tells all About the Public Lands. 


Your most bumble servant, and fellow-labor- | 


er ina common cause, Ww. H. Josrpnva. 





Letter from Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Cuatranooga, March 29, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 
Inclosed fiud $10 for five copies of your very 


excellent paper. We hope to send a good long | 
The | ve 


list before the end of the first volume. 
Bank prospers—the colored people are doing 


well here in and around Chattanooga ; many of | stead Laws 
them are getting homes. 


; 
} 
j 


Can you give us any information about Build- 


miles from this point, a quiet, orderly little 


“The judgment 


Yours truly, E. O. Taner. 


CONGRESSIONAL. ° 


TT —— 
Aprit 4.—In tae Senate, the Vice Presi- | 





of the late Major General George H. Thomas, | 
providing for « meeting of Senators and Rep- | 
resentatives in the half of the House on Tues- 
day evening, end the appointment of a joint | 
committee of six Senators and seven Re 
tatives to attend the faneral. Messrs. WiLson 
Cameron, Trumsdist, THaver, Warner, and | 
CasskRLy were subsequently announced as the | 
members of this committee on the part of the 
Senate.—The Georgia bill was taken up. Mr. 
Stewart moved to strike out the Binanaw | 
amendment, and Mr. Witson offered an amend- | 


ent Le ture 
zation in January last, provided the clause of the | 
State constitution on the subject shall never be | 
exercised to extend any official term beyond | 
the regular constitutional period. Mesers. 
Wier, Sautssury, Stewart, Taurean, Suee- | 
wax, and dthers, took part in the subsequent | 


stitutional amendment giving the suffrage to | 
women.—The bill fixing the Tuesday next after | 
the 1st Monday in November every second year 
us ane for * election of ae ny arcs 
and tes te Congress in all the States an 

Territories was reported and passed.—The 
Speaker announced the order of weagrees 

in honor of the late Major General Thomas, 

and Messrs. Locan, Garrieip, Bangs,Siocum, 
Wasuaurn of Wisconsin, Ranpats, and Stoxes 
were appointed as the committee on the part of 
the House to attend the faneral.—The con- 
sideration of the tariff bill was resumed in | 
Committee of the Whole. 
Ara 5.—In vax Senatz, Mr. Cameron | 
offered a resolution directing the Military Com- | 
mittee to suggest some appropriate testimonial | 
in honor of the volunteers of Pennsylvania and | 
Massachusetts who respon ; ‘ 
first war proclamation of President Lincoln | 
After quite an animated discussion on the ser- 


iscussion. 
In tue Hovse, Mr. Jouian proposed a con- | 








States, the whole matter was to the | 
Military Committee.—The Georgia bill was | 
taken up, and discussed by Messrs. Suwwer and | 
CARPENTER. 


In tue Hovaeg, the bill in reference to the | hens 


Bureau of Education, and discontinuing the 
Freedman’s Bureau was taken up and passed-— 
yeas 104, nays 61.—The tariff bill was farther | 
considered in Committee of the Whole.—Upon | 
the rising of the committee, Mr. Burier, of | 


| re 
settlement has been broken up and driven away | 
without a shadow of reason. These are facts. | 
The rebel spirit still lives—its meanness, in | on elegs 
some places, is beyond the power of the English | in cloth. 
language to express. 
must overtake sach wickeduess.” 


| con 


| under them. 


But | Mr. Hotwan objected.—A resolution was ad- 


opted, te pay Mr. Burier’s expenses (not ex- 


| ceeding $2000) in the Woolle 


suit.—Also, a 


joint resolution, directing the Commissioner of 


| mittee of the Whole. 








‘Mrs. JAMES GILLIARD © 


Would respectfully give notice to friends and 


Boarding Etouse, 


No. 76 Norra Srreet, Battrmore, 


apl4-1m. 


the public generally, that she has opened a first- 
class 


It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


ed. 
tt tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 


tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 


cultural Coll 


It tells how public grants of La 

| and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 

universities and other purposes, are 

oe a up ge a - 
e Homestead Act, an ves full instructions, 

satciiedl 953 | with blank forms, fees, “g 

It tells in what States an 


Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
ege or Snrecs Goal Land Fn 
nd to States 


justed. 


government land under 


d Territories the pab- 


[ANY PERSON POSS#SSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 


FICATIONS, 


rd to t 
t tells about 


WITHOUT REGARD TO 
COLOR,’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 


It is acom 
of God | Boox of the Public 
See Ps, 37, | States. 


ublic 


ds. 


Uwrtrep States Senate CaameBer, 
Wasuinetoy, May 25, 1868. 


“RACE OR 


ine $5 to $10 pown, anv $10 to $20 IN Five 


It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
acguisition of the 
ineral Lands and Mining Plains. 
This Manual contains 230 octavo 
nt tinted paper, and is han 
rehensive, complete Hanp- 
and System of the United 


» printed 
mely bound 


The undersigned have carefully examined the 


| Surverise Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
| and find it a most invaluable work. 


In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 


dent announced the order of arrangement to | tious on all questions relating to the United 


i ices i | States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
be observed in the memorial services in honor | os 4 a esaielie paanaee meri 2 if thn 


Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 


shou 


country. 
MEROY, 


Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 


GEO. W. JULIAN, 


Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


ject-matter while it was in pre 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 


liek 


Wasurncton, Feb. 8, 1868. 
Lhave examined the Surveyi 
ment authorizing the continuance of the pres-| pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., a ‘ 

for two years from its reorgani- | sulted with me frequently in regard to its oo 
on, an 


It is almost indispensable to every 
| Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
find a place in all the school libraries and 
x | higher institutions of —a in the 
8. C. PO 


pre: 
con- 


much value to surveyors in the public land States 


and Territories, and to all lawyers, 


land-brokera, 


or other persons dealing in or locating public 


and. 


Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 


romptly. 


The Surverixc Mawvat, carefully wrappe 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 


J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land 


receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money shoyld be sent in P. O. money orders, 


registered letters, or drafts. 
Address 


Washington, D. 


| Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


a, 
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‘LINCOLN ©O-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING. ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 


MONDAY NIGHT 


ded soonest to the | of each month, in the 


COlumbia Law Buildings, 


to attend. 


mh8! :f. 


vices rendered by the volunteers of different | Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people und their friends are invited 


G. F. NEEDHAM, 


<sEORGE C. HENNING, 
DEALER IX 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


Massachusetts, asked leave to introduce a joint! pi; RNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. o 


resolution to annex the Republic of Dominica, | 
but Mr. Woop objected. 


pro 
im 


ial order for Tu 
rd Senators appointed to attend the 


made the 
order to 


be present. 


oward, Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bd- 
reau, with malversation in office, and offered a 
resolution instracting the Committee on Freed- 
man's Affairs to examine and report in refer- 
ence to the matter. This resolution was ob- 
jected to and ruled out ; but, after discussion, 
‘the matter was, on motion, referred to the Com 
mittee on Education and Labor for investiga- 
tion.—Several bills reported by the Committee 
on Revision of Laws were .—The tariff 
bill Ary further considered in Committee of the 
w 


Arun. 7.—Iv rae Sexare, the calendar of 
concurrent resolutions bein with, 
the resolution directin 










i rand came up in order, the 
r.. Witson’s am ax 
she additional lands 


sal revenue for the week ‘ating Satarday, 











ommittee e the — = os 2d and | aa aooks 
assed.—The Georgia bill coming up, ft was | Saits for em 
: ; ay aah in | and Boys’ and Ch 
on. 

ers will find here the 

faneral of General Thomas an opportnoity to | so enlect from, at PO 
w tHe House, Mr. Woop, under cover of a | 
al explanation, charged General O. O. | 


age 
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For 


Arai 6.—I» tae Senate, the deficiency a 
iation bill, after having been conside Yi | THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
s stocked with a great variety of Business 
Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
's Suits suitable for every |. 
large! ook in the District 
AR PRICES. 
includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 


rehasers, who rel getting all 
Cou for. Inclnded tas dis desasteneat = 

| THE SHIRTS, 
in giant variety of styles, and qualities, 
arranted equ! 7 Shirt in the nited States 
for the a wearing qualities are un- 


The 
admitted to their seats. 





ublicans, (9; *Democrats, 11. Vacancies, 4. « full 
would contain 74 members. 
Senators elect from Georgie and Virginia have not been 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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Alabama. 
1—Alfred EB. Buck 3 
| 2~Aaron F. Stevens. 
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A NATIONAL JOURNAL 





A new journal, to be called the New Baa, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
Kitical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 
interesta of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religioes im. 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washingtos 
City, D> C., commencing January 13, 1870: 















of nine members. - 
Src 2. The above-pamed officers shall constitate a Burean 


of Labor. ~ 
Suc.3. There shall be one Vice President for each 















































































































State, Such « paper is regarded by those whose judg. 
Territory, and the District of Col be by the 
State Labor Unions where thay exist.” Where there we cir | Ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
= Xt meeting meeting of the National 


of the times, and is approved by prominent pub. 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Ena will partake of « two-fold ne- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American Citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth Ik 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial nfedium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
| instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhoof, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in retara 


APTICLE IV. 
Sec.1. The President shall preside at all 
Nationai Labor Union and the “ Bureau of 
serve orer and enforce the laws. wd 





ments emanating from hia office, and perform 
duties as may be fequired of him by the Bureau 
and the interest of the various organizations in the 
States demand. 
S2c.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VY. 
Sxc. 1. The Recording 
count of the proceedings of the 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all . and write all or-. 
Treasurer. 





Sn i ee 


and credit account, and shail 

finances at each meeting of the 

forra such other service aa may be bag by the National 

Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his the As 

sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. ‘ 

Sxc.1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and and 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meoting of the Bureau of . He 
required to give such bonds with euch aw the 




















ARTICLE VIII. class, that are withheld from the hamblest citizen 




















































every man to become a. ; 
bor oy prone coum raya i is 
now ving. least it should be. 


piration to become the owner of Your , 
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‘AN ORIGINAL ALR. 
MARY Tit TLE... 








Author of “The Garries,” “Two Wolves and a Lamb,” 
other tales. 


CONTINUED. 

“Oh, he was simply relating something con- 
cernifig the author. Indeed he was. Pray, 
Lucy, don’t permit your imagination to rae 
riot as usual,.oor let it lead you to jump in 
your tash way to the conclusion that there Is 
sumethitig beyond. You area famous hand for 
placing impossible construction on people’s 
conduct.” : ‘ 

“No,” said Lucy Grant, with an air of mock 
gravity, ‘of course not—I would not insinuate 
such a thing. It is nothing more than a game 
of battledore“and shuttlecock, with hearts for 
corks, 1I,do not think either of you ere ex- 
perienced players, and the hearts may be lost 
in the gilime: “You had better both take care. 
But there is.the music again. Lucky me, I 
have such a charming partner.’’ 

As she teleladel, she hastened away to 
meet Lord G., who was advancing toward her 
from the oppesite end of the room. He placed 
his &rm about her waist, and whirled her away 

midst the throng of dancers. 

: What a sade} Mr. Hayle danced with 
me three times that night. The air of self- 
restraint that he so generally exhibited in his 
manners towards me seemed to have abandoned 
him entirely. To me he was never more win- 
ning, never more gentle. Sometimes in his 
looks and tones I thought him even tender. I 
had partly resolved, after my conversation with 
Lucy Grant, that 1 would be guarded in my 
maaner toward him; that I would try to sup- 
press any manifestation of the partiality (so 
evident to myself) that I felt toward him. 

Never hed the claims of social life hung 
more irksomely upon me. I conld not always 
dance or talk with Mr. Hayle; yet I desired to 
do so with none else. Was it chance or was it 
some undefinable mutual attraction that made 
us vis-a-vis when we could not be partners? 
Why did my hand tremble when it touched his 
in the dance, and fall so coldly and quickly 
from the hand of others? 1 could not account 
for my bouyant happiness; yet Marvin Hayle 
had not spoken one word of love. 

As my partner handed me to seat, 1 was 
again mike to dance by Mr. Hayle. How de- 
lighted I was! How readily I consented. It 
was the last dance before supper, and he con- 
sequently would hand me to the table. | 

He talked but little as he sat by my side, but 
showed me all those quiet, little attentions al- 
ways so acceptable to my sex. 

Lord G. sat opposite. Daring one of those 
lulls of conversation he remarked : 

“Allow me, Hayle, to remind you to comply 
with the request f made you this evening. You 
know, my dear old boy, how felicitously you 
can do these things.” 

‘No, no ; not to night,” rejoined Mr. Hayle. 
“I° should make a signal failure, I should 
neithér do justice to myself or my theme, I am 


not eloquent enouglr to say all I feel ; and, if 


I could succeed in'so doing, I should only show 
I feel too much.’ 


Then I did not know to what they alluded, 


but I was strack with thé significance of Mr. 
Hayle’s reply.  { subsequently learned he had 
been requested to —_ niy health. 

Lord G. opened 


ing toward Lucy Grant, he said something in 


a quiet tone, that caused her-to break into a 
merry laugh and give me one of her naughtiest 
looks. Mr. Hayle relapsed into a silence that 


remained unbroken until we left the table. 


Despite my efforts to be self-possessed, I felt 
my hand tremble as I placed my arm in his to 
return to the drawing-room, where he left me, 
after seeing me seated. Lucy Grant came in 
: “‘l know it is some- 
what rude to leave my guest: but do let us go 


soon after. I whispered 


out on the terracé for 3 few moment.” 


We glided through the window, (which 
opened to the floor,) descended the steps to the 
terrace beneath, where seating ourselves on the 
rustic bench, we-looked down on the silvery 
face of the Mediterranean, which lay, seemingly, 


almost at our feet. 


‘What a lovely night!’ said Lacy Grant. 
They call Alexander Smith extravagant, yet 


are not those lines of his— 


‘¢ The full4aced moon sits silver on the nea, 
The er waves lift u their heads, 
Each sbouldering for her smile ’’— 


most appropriate to 4 sceae like this. 


Scarcely had we ceased to speak when we 
heard footsteps above us. We had descended 
to the second terrace, and were sonsegusady 

e 


entirely hid by the overhanging shrubbery. 
expected ‘to be joined by whoever it was ap- 


preaching; but they halted at the terrace 


above. Presently we heard Mr. Hayle’s voice, 
he was in earnest conversation with Lord G. 


“G.’ he exclaimed, “Iam a fool—a-mad- 


man! Tam daily adding to my store of misery. 
Is itmot-an act of most consummate folly in 
me to. think. of loving Ella C.?” 

Lord G, made no reply. Mr. Hayle con- 
tinted, after a moment’s pause: 

“{ will tell you now what I never dared to 
confidé to anyone. I have been a mad wor- 
shipper of that woman for nearly four years. 


For:alsadst three of them I followed her from 


place to place, and was near her whenever I 
could be. without attracting her notice. The 
first time I saw’ her was at the opera. It was 
a ‘ Queen’s night.” All that was bright and 
beautiful of the highest society of London 


seemed to have been gathered within the walls 
of the theatre. Even in that dazzling assemb- 
lage of beauty, rank, and fashion she shone 
purest, brightest of them all. 1 heard several 
ask,‘ Who is she?’ None could tell—she 
seemed 9 stranger to all near me, She at once 
rivetted my attention, approaching, as she did, 
nearer my ideal conception of female beauty 
than any worman I had ever seen. The opera 
ovef, 1 hastened to the crush-room, where I 


stood watching the corridor from whence she 


would emerge. .[ soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing her approach, leaning on the arm of an 


elderly gentleman, who proved to be her father. 


I followed close beside them, feasting my eyes 
on her: rare beauty, which was half disclosed 
beneath the gorgeous cashmere that enveloped 
heft. “Ivheard the gentleman say, ‘To Sir 
George Jasper’s, to the footman, as the car- 
riage whirled away. I walked up toa eircle of 
friends who were chatting bereath the portico 
of the theatre, and’asked of one, ‘‘ Who is Sir 
George Jasper? 1 learned he was a city mer- 


chant, of princely wealth, who had just been 
knighted, My long residence abroad had ren- 
dered me @ Comparative stranger to the 
fashionable world ot London, I was, besides, 


so mach engrossed by my art, that I eared but 


little for it. I contrived, however, to get an 
introduction at. Lady Jasper’s, and, though I 
never met her there, I learned who she was. 


G., you know my ideas with reference to rich 
women, Judge, then, my regret when I learned 
she was one of the wealthiest heiresses in the 
kingdom—something far above the aspirations 


of a begger like myself. : 
“I have often ridiculed men who have fallen 
in love at first sight madly and recklessly. I 
deemed it nonsense. 1 could not understand 
how, without a knowledge of a woman's dispo- 
sition, mind and heart, a man could love her. 
I tried to banish her from my mind, endeavored 
to reason myself out of what I deemed an ab- 
surd fancy. I knew she was beyond my reach. 
To want and expect to have her seemed to me 
almost as ridiculous as s child crying for the 
moon, I firmly resolved I would never meet 
her. Yet, with that false reasoning with which 
one contrives to delude bjmself, I argued my- 
self into the belief that it need not disturb my 
peace to see her... I. thought I could regard her 
from @ distance with the same eyes that a pain- 
ter would look upon a chef d’ceuvre of Ra hael, 
or a diyine conception of Canova. Fool that 
1 was—vajn, self-deladed fool! 1 dreamed my- 
self w philosopher, | awoke to find myself 
poor; weak man. I still had sense enough to 
combat my -infataation so far as to forbear 
seeking an introduction; yet I could not re 
frain from feasting my eyes upon her loveli- 
ness. Every female head I painted about that 
time had in it something of beauty—either 
the excelling sweetness of her mouth, the pure, 
deep blue of her eyes, or her woudroas rega- 
larity of eg a 
Day after day, night after ni mw eahnacson «| 
theatre, exhibitions, cabo whenever 








pepe paenen = Sr omy we sr ene i tinued: “You never yet 
8 nued: “ we 
She hea * s and baggared. do you love this man? I fear-youdo. Women | these 
e thought it ill health. You, G., are the | donotmurmer names in their sleep, as : Seat ePaver-waking oar apon Be 
Leame here to be alone with | murmered his, unless that mame has ‘sareély, a very poor way’ to hel 
For a while I thought I had con-| a more than ordinary charm. What arg temperance. Seenltceatians spares tiers 
shop and alse . fore ‘ie 
greatly dislike. Bat the party 
the dramsbop, will have its hands full, though 
it shall to Hothing else. It will need, too, 
all the hi 
testant v 
‘Ella, this seems to me, something like eva- | Common School; Jews, Seventh day Baptists 
and No Sabbath men as well as Sunday men. 
It is trae that‘a party for temperance and pro- 
testanism might, as it is claimed it would, 
“sweep the State.” Sucha party would how- 
beg- | ever, sweep it not with temperance—bnt with 
a protestant frenzy. It would bring no help, 
but, on the contrary, iminense harm to temper 
ance. No good grhatever would come of such a 
party ; whi 
engender is an evil beyond compatation. I 
have now referred to some of the different 
courses of different church members. I clove 
ander this head with saying that a large shure 
of the charch members manifest no interest 
whatever in the cause of temperance. 


first to learn. 
my mi 
quered that, which I could not but deem an 
infatuation. I had ’ 
after all there was in 
“ That absence conquers love,”’ Jedge, _ 
feelings when, one evening, as 1. was de- t 
om the steps of my hotel, I met her father | spoken a word to me, that he might not have 
and herself ascending. For a moment I felt 
as if I would have fallen. I ye ag my , a 
tation, and stepped out of sig e| 
shadow of a doorway. That night I left the | sion; can yod honestly assare me you do not 
house. I thought ey were there en passant. | love this man ?” 
I subsequently learn 
ter at Cannes. is a i 
For a while I was tempted to fly. I con-| up exclaiming violently : “The mercen 
cluded to remain and leave Providence to deal 
with that which I had not strength to avoid. 


deed, you must have noticed how resolutely I 
avoided her society. What motive you at- 
tributed it to, I know not. Now you are in- 
formed of the true ne. Like the opium-eater 


destroy him, yet from which he has not the 


is eyes with an appearance 
of astonishment at Mr. Hayle’s words, and the 
warmth with which they were spoken. Turo- 


“necessary to bring you up here, he lifted you 
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he haunted me. 


t, within t 


they had come to win- 


who clings to the fatal drug that he knows will 


power to sbstain ; so have I abandoned myself 
to.a fatal passion as hopeless of fruition, as 
dangerous to my peace. And this suffering 
must be intensified by a conviction that hus 
crept slowly o’er me, that she will—perhaps 
does love me. Not with that devotion I cher- 
ish for her—that is impossible. Yet I some- 
how hope, or dream, she loves me. The effort 
she sometimes makes to conceal her preference 
renders it more apparent to me. 

“Then why not become a suitor for her 
hand?” asked Lord G., ‘‘ doubtless she would 
~— you.” 

What! rank myself amongst the mercenary 
horde that encircle her. Permit myself to be 
looked upon d@s a despicable fortune-hunter! 
G., you do me great injustice. I trusted you 
at least knew me better. Had I wealth equal 
to her own, the case would be different. Even 
were that 80, none except the most liberal- 
minded would give me credit for disinterested- 
ness. Virtuous, beautifal, accomplished, as she 
is, few would think but that her gold was the 
chief attraction, And there is a sentiment in 
the heart of some men that dominates over love, 
and that is pride. Ah! unhappy is he in whose 
bosom a conflict rages betwixt the two. Alas! 
G., that man am I. But let us go in and talk 
no more of my folly. I am half mad now.” 

I heard Mr. Hayle walk hurriedly away. 
Lord G. followed with slower footsteps, saying, 
“My poor unhappy friend.” 

For a few moments [ silently stood holding 
the hand of Lucy Grant. Neither of us had 
spoken since the first few words Mr. Hayle had 
attered. We could not, then, make our pres- 
ence known. Almost the first words exchanged 
between them compelled us to become listeners 
to-the rest. I fancied that Mr. Hayle had a 
decided preference for me, but never dreamed | 
was to him an object of such intense devotion 
as his words revealed. 

At first I was elated by the discovery I had 
made. I learned that there existed what I had 
so longed to find—a man who loved me without 
one selfish consideration. But in the midst of 
my joy came the disheartening conviction, that 
the relations between us could never be altered 
whilst our circumstances remained unchanged. 
I felt he would not be the only sufferer ; that 
my misery must likewise be entailed by the 
conflict he had preclaimed betwixt pride and 
love. I felt that in a bosom like his; pride 
would. be the conguerer. 

‘ "I waited antil Lord G. had re-entered = 
rawing-room, ively suffered myself 
to be led in the ‘aon Meectles. . 

Almost the first person’s gaze I encountered 
on entering was Marvin Hayle. 

I had taken the precaution to go around by 
the side door, entering in an opposite direction 
to that in which I left. I was pale and agi- 
tated; he calm, impassable as arock. No one 
looking at him would have dreamed of what 
had so recently occurred. His face gave no 
evidence of what was passing in his bosom. 

I sat down beside the mother of Lord G. She 
looked at me a and remarked, ‘‘ Your 
hand is verycold. You are pale, and tremble 
too. Are you well?” 

“ Oh yes, quite well,” [ answered hurriedly. 
Turning away, I endeavored to conceal my agi- 
tation by engoging in some trifling badinaige 
with one of my irers, who had approached 
me aa I returned to the room. 

At this juncture up walked, to my infinite 
relief, the Chevalier, saying, as he extended his 
hand, “ Two or three of de fleur de murrieile 
have endeavored to enveigle me to dance wid 
dem, but I have save myself for one grand 
galop. Listen, the band has commence to play. 
Come!” 

Lady G. protested inst my joining in 
what she called “That furiousdance.’’ I was 
only too ready to go. I feared her questionings 
if I remained at her side. Leaning on 
Chevalier’s urm, I soon joined the throng of 
dancers. - As we whirled by the numerous mir- 
rors I now and then caught a glimpse of Mar 
vin Hayle’s eyes, bent upon me with a stran 
half-frightened look. A glance at myself in 
the mirror, discovered the cause. I was ghastly 
pale. A giddy, sickening sensation passed over 
me, & ual overshadowing—a misty appear- 
ance in all surrounding objects. I remember 
hearing Mr. Hayle exclaim, “Quick! quick ! 
Chevalier, she is fainting,” then all was dark. 
Beyond that, I have no recollection of any- 
thing that passed, 

é next morning when I awoke I found m 
father, a! Grant, and Dr. Saddler at my bed- 
side. The latter said ‘‘I had had a series of 
faintin — but pronounced me much better 
—that I only needed quiet. The excitement 
attendant on the ball he averred had been too 
much forme. He was very severe upon thoseé 
frightfully fast dances; pronounced them only 
fit for lunatics—sufficient to cause death to ro- 
bust people, and eutirely unsuited to one so 
delicately constituted as — He trusted I 
would never indulge myself with another. 

I was murmuring something about its not 
being the dance, w @ warning look from 
Lucy Grant stopped me. She bent over and 
whispered, ‘‘ Better permit them to imagine it 
is that, than know the real cause. Do not say 
anything more. I have something to tell you 
about Mr. Hayle’s s:range conduct last night 
after you fainted.” 

After strict injunctions about my being kept 
quiet, Dr. Saddler left the room, accompanied 


paps. 
As the door closed upon them I turned and 
looked at Lucy Grant. She knew what I meant. 
Taking a seat beside me on the bed, she said : 


Mr. Hayle ected most strangely last night. 
You know generally he is not the least cxcita- 
ble in manner. Yet when you fainted and 
nearly fell lest night, he seemed like a man dis- 
tracted. He put every one aside, and took you 
from the arms of the Chevalier, as though he 
had a right to you. He even took the restor- 
atives from the hands of your father and ad- 
ministered them himself. When it was found 


as tenderly as though you were an infant, and 
laid you where younow are. I was closer to 
him and you than the rest. Thrice I .hbeard 
him murmur softly ‘‘Ella ; dear Ella.’’. Never 
in my life have I seen a face express so much 
love ; such tender pity, as did his. I heard 
several remark significantly upon the extreme 
interest, the active sympathy, Mr. Hayle ex- 
hibited. Ah, Ella! they do not know all, or 
how deep bis interest is. Tell me, Ella, do 
you love him ? 


bosom and barst into a passionate flood of tears. 
wet soothed and petted me asif I werea 
child. 

One morning daring my convalescence I had 
been sleeping gently a Es the sofa, near tlie 
window, where I had n lookiug out upon 
the beach. The scene of my first meeting with 
Marvin Hayle. 

_ Thad been thinking of all that had 
since that eventful morning—of the chan 


heart when I 
1| 


his hand with a deprecating look 


between you and Mr. Haylethe night 
n to flatter myself that | ball 7” * Nothing father, I assure you, noth- | 
the old proverb, | ing but what you yourself sew."’ - 


I could not reply. I hid my face in Lucy'e | 


edness of her 
obligation to brin 
her 
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“Nothing, he repeated, gir 
e 


“No, father, E assure you, h never 


uttered with the world for listeners,” 


After a moments pause he continued : 


I dared not answer. I covered my face with 


my hands and turned away. My father started 


gar, has he dared thus stealthily to insinuate 
himself into the affections of my child. The 
It must have seemed strange to you, G. In- | subtle scoundgel, | thought him better than the 
generality of men. How lamentably have I 
been deceived. I find him worse than the rest. 
The——"' I could bear no more and cried: 


Father, father, you do him the grossest ‘injus- 
tice. A less mercenary, or more unselfish 
spirit than his doesnot breathe. Ie has never 
attered to me one word of love ;’ Bursting into 
tears, I concluded in a despairing tone: ‘‘Ab 
me! greater misery than all is, to fear he never 
will.” 
Papa gave me a look of contemptuous anger 
as he asked : 
“Can it be possible that my child is so poor 
for love that she weeps because a beggarly 
artist has not ventured to honor her with an 
offer ?’’ He strode up and down the room for 
some time in violent agitation ere another 
word was exchanged between us. I had risen 
from my couch, and stood leaning on the win- 
dow sill, looking out upon the water. He paus- 
ed in his walk, approached, and laid his hand 
gently on my shoulder. He seemed to have 
conquered his agitation somewhat. His voice 
was quite calm, when he said: 
“Perhaps I have been rather hasty. Come, 
Ella, Jet us sit down and fully understand each 
other.” 
When I wedded your mother, I was. already 
a man of wealth. Wealth accumulated by no 
ordinary energy, in the face of difficulties that 
would have appalled a less determined spirit. 
A year after, when you were placed in my arms, 
I welcomed you, {not perhaps as I wonld one 
that could have perpetuated my name, but as 
something on which I could lavish the fount of 
love pent upin my-heart. A love your mother 
never strove to win. Since that day 1 have 
had no thought, performed no act, cherished no 
purpose, that had not for its aim and _ object 
your agrandisement and happiness.”’ . He con- 
tinued bitterly. “Iam not ore of those who 
believe in the necessity of mutual devotion in 
man and wife for the production of domestic 
comfort. Ihave looked forward to the time 
when you would wed a man of title, and adorn 
a rank you seem born to fill. For this end I 
have bargained, bought and sold; aye, toiled 
like a gally slave, night and day. Is the cher- 
ished ohjecs of nearly half a lifetime to be de 
nied me, by the love-sick phantasies of a ro- 
mantic girl? Shalt the-wealth I have solaber- 
ed to accumulate go fo enrich a man without 
a name, who can offer in exchange for it,(added 
to peerless beauty like your eg nothing but 
a heart. PerbapsI have done Mr. Hayle in- 
justice. Doubtless, as you aver, he has been 
onorable enongh.not te declare the love I feel 
he cherishes, and which I regret to see #0 ar- 
dently reciprocated.” Yet, he continued, 
rising and pointing to the Estrelles. ‘‘Sooner 
could those hills be moved from their ‘base, 
than I be shaken in my determination.. My 
child shall never become the wife of a nameless 
man, a comparative beggar.”” As he conclud- 
ed, he left the room. 

That night he was hurriedly summoned to 
London on important business. Nota word 
was uttered by either of us with reference to 
what had paased, He kissed me with his usual 
tenderneas, and bade me be careful of my health 
during his absence. ; 

Determination an: firmness were my father’s 
distinguishing ¢eharacteristics. Indeed, some 
thocght his firmness bordered upon obstinacy. 
I never once knew him to say no,and change 
it to yes. I was appalled at the hopélessness 
of my position. I felt that between my father’s 
ambitious desires, and Marvin Heyle’s pride 
I was destined to become the victim of a hope- 
less attachment. In vain Lucy Grant endeav- 
ered tu iuspire hupe. FI could aiscerh nothing 
in the dreary futare but years of unhappiness. 
Mr. Hayle sent often to inquire conversing my 
health. He had obtained an inkling of what 
had passed through Lord G., from whom, 1 
subsequently discovered, Lucy Grant could 
keep nothing secret. Thiscouple became ac- 
tive conspirators against my father, to secure 
my happiness. Yet alas! in vain, 

[To be continued. | 


THM PHRANCE. 


Gerrit Smith to Hon, Henry Wilson. 
Perersoro, March 29, 1870, 
Hon: Henry Wilsen, U. S. Senate: 

My Duar Sin: I have read your p on 
Ls, ae in Oe last New York Inde: nt. 
Whatever I see from your pen I read eagerly, 
expecting to be enlightened by it, But this 


r a nie me. 
pt ‘o small part of my long life has been spent 
in beseeching men to vote slavery to death. 
But, as they would not bring it to this blood- 


much of my life has been spent in beseeching 
men to vote drunkenness to death. To stop 
dramselling would be to provide for the speedy 
death of nearly all drunkenness, What, when 
dramselling shall be ended, may still remain of 
the appetite for aleohol and of the facilities for 
gratifying it, will be easily controllable, and in 
a process of rapid disappearance. Very un- 
successful, however, have been the far too 
limited efforts to induce the people to vote an 
end to dramselling. They persist in voting 
drameelling tickets, and in upholding that ac- 
cursed license system under which, the whole 
land is thickly dotted with dramshops, each of 
which is a manufactory of madmen, murderers, 
incendiaries and paupers ; each of which-hel 
make uji the number of the fifty thousand who 
go annually into drunkards’ graves ; and each 
of which has a@ share in bringing annually into 
the ranks of drunkenness fifty thousand of our 
young men. 

What, in your paper before me, most sur- 
prises and pains me is its perfect silence in re- 
spect to voting. For years you were earnestly 
engaged in the work of voting slavery to death. 
Hence-you connected y with ap 
dent anti-slavery political party, and eloquently 
summoned ro fellow-cjtisens to do. likewise. 
Why is it that you are not now at work to get 
the dramshop voted gut of. exieteace? I no- 
tice that you speak of the labor we have had 
with slavery and with its consequences as 
“ political” Iabor, and of that we have with 
temperance as a “moral” one. I beg you to 
inform the public of your grounds for this dis- 
tinetion. Is not the dramshop as much 9s 
slavery the creature of law?—and is not politi- 
cal action to shut it up necessarily and as 
loudly called for, as itwas to terminate slavery? 

Your reliance for carrying forward the cause 
of temperance is on the reviving of an interest 
in it in the church. “The church must take 
up the matter,” say you in capitals. “ Now, ‘if 
you had said: ‘‘the church must take up the 
matter of voting for temperance or, in other 
words, of voting against the dramshop,” my 
hole heart world heve fallen in with your 
junction. I like sermons and 2 
their avowed end is to promote the doing of 
the work, thatisto be done:—butI loathe 
them when they are made a substitute for do- 
ing it. A church, that y preaches and 
prays for men to vote the shutting up ofthe 
dramshop, is a cliarch that | ike. Bak sudha 
church is not common. Nay, uncommon is 
the church, whose votes do not fo tastapape 
this overflowing fountain of the heaviest curses. 
You refer to the guilty copduct of the. 
in? She failed not to’prem 
oppression. Her 
slavery parties ! 
slavery at the poll. * 
guilt in the matter of 
enness ;—and you must iding 
that you, instead of entirely eS wick- 
ithe UHRA, wider eps 
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ance ; and you add that this decline is notwith- 
Standing all that has been done in the last half 
century, both in and out of the church, to ad* 
vance temperance. But none should wonder 
that this precious cause makes no progress, nor 
even that it falls back. A man undertakes to 
build a house. He collects the materials for it 
—but he leaves them torot. No wonder, then, 
that the house ia not built. But nomore room 
is there for wonder that the cause of temper- 
ance is not yet crowned with success. Nearly 
half a century ago wg began, in our pledges, 
prayers, sermons, lectures, singing, and what 
not, our preparations for that success. But, 
alas, we went no farther than to prepare to 
build. Instead of going forward to the ballot- 
box to put up our building, and to the statute 
book to complete it, we rested in our worthless 
me ste et BG wh because rested in. 


less end, it had to go out in blood, Nearly as). 
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very day we were getting farther and farther 


materials, Nay, so far from erecting the tem- 
perance edifice, we have gone yearly to the 
polls and to the Legislature to prevent the erec 


tion. Worse than this, we have gone there to 


renew the supports of the rum edifice, and to 
rotect it from. demolition at-the hands of the 
andful of earnest temperance men. 

This isa world of shams—and we expect 
nothing better than that a large share of our 
leading men will continue to be interested in 
upholding them. But we cannot afford to have 
a man of the power and influence of Henry 
Wilson countenance these shams. 

I am glad you deelare the temperance work 
to be “the next step,” and the present time, 
when,,as you say, “political reconstruction is 
substantially complete,”’ to be “‘ the opportune 
moment’’ for taking this ‘next step,’’ Many 
Republicans, whom I’ask to take this “next 
step’’ now, and to take it effect/vely in the anti- 


dramshop party, excuse themselves on the 


ground that, for the sake of the colored man, 


they must remain longer in the Republican 


party. They wish me to understand it is be- 


cause I am incapable of oympethene with 

at I can be so 
cruel. as to tear away their dear anti-slavery 
hearts from their deur anti-slavery party. On 
the face of your announcement that temper- 
ance is “the next step,’’ you are at disagree- 
ment with these Republicans. But perhaps, 
they will flatter themselves your avnnounce- 
ment was made with the understood proviso 
that temperance is not ‘‘the “next step,” if it 
can be taken only at the expense of stepping 
out of the Republican Party. Indeed, they 
may even go so far as tosuspect that yoar mak- 


their deep interest in him, 1 


ing temperance the concern of the church in 


stead of the voters, is only an adrvit expedient 
for aes the Republican Party from being 
/_ © 


disturbed by it. 
With great regard your friend, 
Gereit Smiru. 
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Written for the New Ena. 
To Glery Eyes. 


BY FIDELLA. 


The dull March wind, with sullen moan without, 


Dashes against the sash the drifting rain ; 
And the bare branches wildly toss about, 
And bending quiver, like a thing in pain. 


I, lying lonely in the midnight gloom 
‘ én my sad couch distracted Soils keep j 
Or pace with heavy tread the silent room— 


Anguish’d for my lost fove, despairing weep. 


For they have parted Glory Eyes from me,— 


To love her once is, thence, to love forever; 
The hopes once cherish’d now-may blighted be, 


For fate seems striving’every tie to sever. 


| Those loving arms, so oft about thee flung, 


O! Glory Eyes, encircle thee no more, 
Those loving lips, that oft to mine have clung, 
Cling how no longer, as they did of yore. 


So, to the wind’s moan in this gleomy hour, 
A wail within seems sadly to-reply ; 

Whilst I, beyond the clouds that o’er ‘us lour, 
Searce e’en a ray of promise can descry. 


Ah yes! without, trembling beneath the blast, 
Last summer's rose-trees, bend and quiver. 


And as they blossom'd, love, in summers past, 
Again may bloom—aye, brighter-hued than 


ever, 


Patience! my love! For from this wintry strife, 
Bleak with March snows—bedewed with April's 


tears, 
Jey, like spring flowers, will blossoin into life 
For Or Gas Eyes, in coming years. 
> I A 


CHARLIES RETURN. 
““Doui’t tonch'! Essie darling, don't toueb !” 


Very gently the elder sister spoke, though she 
suw the fingers of the little one were toying 
with a volume of costly engravings. ‘Don’t 


touch!’ The admonition was unheeded until 
startled by #a ‘exclamation from the child. 
Alice again raised her eyes from her sewing, 
and saw that some of the leaves were alre 
loosened ig their places. Laying het wor 
hastily aside, she took the little wayward fing- 
ers in her Own, saying, as she did so ‘Come, 
darling, sister will show Essie the pictures,” 
Alice Grhy was not beautiful, in fact casual 


observers might have called her homely, but all 


who knew her saw the pure loving soul within 
shine through every lineament of her face, un- 
til it see lit up with a beauty that painters 
might envy. She was scarcely twenty, yet +e 


filled: ers inthat small h 
fosstbbachithe Kladigrwes wealth death hed: 


been but lately among them, and taken the 


lovely mother away, Now they were but three, 


Father, Alice and Baby Esther, . baby still 


~ sae suns five summers had shone 
upon her brow: » Wears ego there ha 
other, bat a few Natiy eels words, a brief 
reproof, whicli the hot spirit of youth could 
not brook, and then @ place was vacan 
Ohsrlic, the ‘boyish fu 

gone from all who lovéd him out into the wide, 
wide world. 


there had ‘been an- 


t, and 
n-loving Cherlie, had 


The book little Esther had taken from the 


table had opce. his, and it recalled. the 
days ofthe past tue the mind of Alice, 
that the tears filled her eyes, and there was-a 
slight. tremulousness in 
. which caused the little one to look up. 


voice when she 


hen she saw the sad'look on the loving face 
her arms about her 


’ no and i 
ier don’t ky, Ti b 
*ove me and take 

























“ Does he love me toa, alitar Alice?” 
« Yes, my dating, He sage that of such is 


the kingdom of Heav 


“ Don’t you fk the verse sister taught 


you the other day—‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me?’”’ Slowly and thoughtfully the 
child repeated the text; then the earnest eyes | party 
again rested on her sister's face as she recited 
still another text she had learned the same day 
—‘‘ The Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” “ Lost, lost.” A long 
silence followed the words, during which Esther 
seemed deeply thinking, then she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Allie! Allie! Dod wibl seek Charlie 
then, won't He, toz 1 heard papa 
day he was lost?” Crushing down the heart- 
ache within her, Alice answered, “ You must 
ask Him, Essie.” The child sprang from the 
arms which held her, and kneeling by her sis- 
ter’s knee, in her sweet childish way, she said, 
while clasping her little hands together, ‘‘ Dear 
Jesus, please luok for Charlie’ and send him 
home, toz 1 want to see him so bad.”’ 


say the other 


It was a simple prayer, but she had the firm 


faith of a child ia the truth of the promise, 
“ Ask and ye shall receive,” and she was sat- 


isfied to wait for the answer. Ah! “ except 


ye become as a little child ye cannot enter into | 


the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

‘‘ Now Allie,” she said, as she crept onc® 
more within her sister’s loving embrace, “ tell 
me stories about Charlie,” and Alice, patient, 
loving Alice, hushed as it were the beatings of 
her own heart, and told incident after incident 
of the childhood of their brother, until the eye- 
lids of the listener closed wearily over the es 
eyes, and the little one was fast asleep. Alioe 
stepped to the couch and laid her upon it, then 
taking a seat beside her she watched the smiles 
that played over the face of the sleeper, think- 
ing the while of the time when she had watched 
over Charlie’s slamber in the same way. 

Kesie’s sleep was but of short duration, for 
long before Alice thought of quitting ber place 
as watcher she suddenly awoke and exclaimed, 
** Dod’s found him! Allie; Ded’s found him! 
I saw him away off ever-so-far, but an angel 
had hold of his hand, and was bringing him 
right straight home.” 

Even while she spokea slight noise was heard 
in the hall, the dvor opened, and a tall bearded 


from erecting our building, because we were, youth stood at the threshold. Alice looked up 
every day, losing interest in our more and more 
stale preparations, and more and more decayed 


bat she saw only a stranger. Not so with Es- 
sic, however; giving but a hasty glance she 
brcke away from the detaining haads of Alice, 
saying “ivs Charlie! it’s Charlie! I knew 
Dod ’ould find him,” 

“Yes, darling: sister, it is Charlie—it is 
Charlie,” sad the young man, and he kissed 
the little upturned face again and again ; then 
seating her upon his knee, he drew Alice to 
his side and asked her of the past. Tears 
coursed their way down his brown cheeks, as 
he heard of his mother’s prayers fur the way- 
ward boy, and he silently asked the Heavenly 
Father to give him strength to do his duty to- 
ward the loved ones that were left him. 
Through hours that seemed like minutes, 
they sat there so engrossed in reminiscences of 
other days, that they scarcely heeded the flight 
of time, or the passage of outward events, until 
Mr. Grey’s voice was heard in the hall. Char- 
lie arose and went te meet his father, saying, 


the sound of his voice, and a visible tremor 
crept over him; .hen, as he thought‘of the one 
who had passed away, a shadow crossed his 
face and bis stern lips settled into a rigid calm 
as he replied, “ Boy, there is much to forgive.”’ 
No answer came from Charlie, but instead the 
pleading tones of Alice broke the stillness: 
“Father, mother prayed for him when she was 
dying.’ Then little impulsive Essie, who had 
seemed to be trying to comprehend the scene 
before her, now in a balf grieved tone asked, 


home?” 


wrong, let us walk hereafver together,” and he 


Union, 


Princess of Wales, during their recent atay in 


one naval officer, one of the famous Ol 


first empire. 
- - <> <ie dee 


those who have never to struggle for anything. 


I feel this pow—too late! The power is gone. 
Habits have become chains. Through the 
profitless years gone by 


dwell on with satisfaction. I have thrown 


nothing remaining to me worth living for. I 
aw an anbappy man.— Robert Dale en. 





Tae Vacs or Wipe-awaxe Eves,—I never 
saw anybody do anything that I did not watch 
him and see how he did it, for there was no tell 
ing but that sometime I might have to do it 
myself. I was going aeross a prairie once; my 
horse began to limp. Luckily I came across a 
blacksmith’s shop, but the smith was not at 
home. Iasked the woman of the house if she 
could allow me to start a fire and make the 
shoe. She said I might if I knew how; so I 
started a fire, and heated the shoe red hot, and 
turned it to fit my horse’s foot, and shod the 
horse. At the next place I came to I went 
straight to a smith told him to put the shoe 
on Fans He looked at the horse’s foot, 
and paid me the liment I ever 
received in my life. He told me if I on 
that shoe I had better follow blacksmithing all 
my life.—Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
nn rere I I 


Aw [lonesr Livine.—A young Boston man, 


city, made a preliminary visit there armed with 
letters teat a to business men. These 
presented and the usual compliments passed, 
the New Yoru merchant inquired of young 
Boston what he intended todo. “I have not 
exactly decided,” replied the young Puritaw, 
‘but I expect to settle into ——_ business 
in which 1 can geta living h ye? 

** A living honestly ?” - 

‘* An honest living,” repeated the Bostonian. 
“Young maa,” said the New Yorker, ‘‘I 

congratulate you ; there is not a city in the 
United States in which you will meet with so 


ness.”’ 


of their bad luck when they ought to b 
their own want of wisdom and action. 
a distinguished writer, in England, thus wrote 
about luck and labor: : 
Luck is everything waiting for something to 
turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and strong 
will, will tarn up something, 

Lack lies in bed, and wishes the postman 


would bring him the news of a legacy. Labor 
turns out at six o'clock, and with busy pen or gri 
ringing hammer, lays the foundation of « com- | 6, 
petence 


Luck whines. Labor whiatles. : 
Luck relies on chances. Labor on char- 


ter. 
Luck slips down toindigence. Labor strides 
pward ‘a nhpendeses, 
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As sung by 2 nice young man st an evenin 


Lady, thy we-he-hindow, 
And incli-hi-hine thine ear, 
While the moon is be-he-heaming, 
Deign my lay to he-he-hear. 























Softly steal the bre-he-heezes 
O’er the scented le-he-heaves, 








THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 








Birds among the tree-he-heezes 
Slumber si-hi-hilently. 


Lady, from thy la-la-lattice, 
Pray look down on me-he-he ; 

your fa-ha-hather, 

And ask me in to te-he hea. 


——__—_ -~- > o——_—_——— 
A nap-sack. A pillow case. : 
Dry groceries—cod fish and red herring. 
A useful and practical line—the clothes line. 
“ What are the wild waves saying ?”’ 


A uittLe tumbler will often throw down a 


No human heart is ever vacant. — 
inhabitant, either an angel ora devil. 


Mis-Construction—“ Getting up’ a young 
Jady in the hight of. the fashion. 

Young folks grow most when in love. It 
increases their sighs wonderfully. 


Ir matters not what a man loses, if he saves 
his soul ; but if he loses his soul it matters not 


promise to those who hold 
back. But He gives strength to the obedient, 
and light to those who determine to trust Him. 
An exchange praises an egg, ‘laid on our 
table by the Kev., Dr. Smith,” which shows 
that Brother Smith isa layman as well as a 


Ir is little troubles that wear the heart out ; 
it is easier to throw a bomb-shell a mile than a 
feather—even with artillery. 
Babies are the coupons attached to the bonds 
of matrimony. The interest is due at random. 


* 


The way to make a hole in your pocket is to 
incur @ large rent. 


What is the difference between a girl and a 
night-cap? One is born to wed, the other is 


Earn your money before you spend it ; and 
then you will know what it is worth, and spend 
it more wisely. 


What is that which ig made with a train, 
travels with a train, is of no use toa train, but 
a train cannot travel without it? The noise. 


Works are good and acceptable to God only 
as they spring from and centre in love to Him? 


Vice does not pay ; the sin is less sweet than 
‘* Father, forgive.me.’’ The old man started at re ee Ne ee eer 
Mr. Greelef says that the solution of the 
question whether woman is equal to a man de- 
pends upon who the woman is, and whd the 


Supposing an old man and a young man were 
to fall into a river, which would be wettest? 
Why, the wetter ‘un, to be sure. 


The pains of an 


e soul are like the May 
frosts of 2, life—a 


ing follows them. The 
pains of the wicked are the frosts of autumn— 
they precede the punishments of winter. 


Beauty, as a flowery blossom, soon fades ; 
but the divine exccllences of the mind, like the 
medicinal virtue of a plant, remain in it when 
all those charms are withered. 


No affection, save friendship, has any sure 
in it. ho trea oug 
always to be cultivated in love i 
certain guard and preservative. 


Ink made from india-rubber is the latest 
invention. It will be ueed mainly 
who are inclined to “stretch a story. 


A minister took for his text—‘* The flesh, | - 
the world and the devil,” and informed his 
astonished audience that he should “ dwelt 
briefly in the flesh, pass rapidly over the world, 
and hasten as fast as he coul 


Du.arory people are always be 
and some one said to a person of this 
see that you -elong to the three-handed peo- 
.” said he, “ that’s rather 
“O, no, common enough,’’ said 
the other, ‘‘ two-haad like other people—and a 
little behind hand.” 


Horr.—Hope is the dawo of joy, memory 
its twilight; but this prefers to s 
less dew or rain; and the day which the dawn 
promises, breaks in, but on another earth, and 
under another sun. 


Three brothers, bearing @ remarkable re- 
semblance to each other, recently went into the 
the same day, to be 
morning, the other at 


“Oh, papa, aint you glad toz Dod sent Charlie 


Mr. Grey started ; it was a new thought to 
him; God bad seut Charlie home, should he 
refuse to receive him? Passing his hand 
thoughtfully across his brow, he turned again 
to his son, saying, “Charlie, my boy, -I too was 


fell on hia neck and kissed him.—Christian 


Reuics or Watertoo.—The Prince and 


Paris, witnessed a mister of the old soldiers of 
the Grande Armee, at the foot of the Napoleon 
column, preparatory to attending mass in the 
chapel of the Invalides. Their number appears 
this year to have diminished to about thirty, of 
whom tWo-thirds were invalids in full aniform, 
one of whom carried the standard given to them 
by the present Emperor. . Among the remain- 
der were several artillerymen, one of Marceau’s 
bussars, (still wearing the orthodox Pi tail.) 

Guard, 


together with a drummer of the Guard, who 
beat the assembly on the occasion. Almostall 
had long white moustaches, and all, with the 
exception of the Old Guard, were exceedingly 
little men, showing that the wilitary atandard 
of height had fallen extremely low under the 


Ax Atmess Lire.—I committed one fatal 
error in my youth, and dearly have I abided it. 
I started in life without an object, even with- 
out an ambition. My temperament disposed 
me to ease, and to the full I indulged the dis- 
position. I said to myself, “I have all that I 
see others contending for—why sheuld I strug- 
gle?” I knew not the curse that lights on 


same barber shop, 
shaved ; one going i 
and the third at night. ¥ 
ed, the barber, who was a German, 
his fazor in astonishment, and ex- 
“Vell, dat man has de fastest beard 
I néver saw ; I shaves him dis morning, shaves 
him at dinner-times, and he comes 
mit his beard so long as never vash.” 


The brave only know how to forgive; it is 
the most refined and generous pitch of virtue 
human nature can arrive at. Cowards have 
done good and kind actions—cowards have 
red ; but a cow- 
Dye a grileg renee pee the 
power ng it flows only from a streng 
and greatness of soul, conscious of resenti 
every fruitless attempt to interrupt its happi- 


Had I created for myself a definite pursuit— 
literary, scientific, artistic, social, political, no 
matter what, so there was something to labor 
for and to overcome—I might have been happy. 


, I seek vainly for 
something to remember with pride, or even te 


away alife I feel, sometimes, as if there were 


5 ep eR 


anD or Sympatruy.—Till we 
have reflected on it, we are scarcely aware how 
Tosld in lodebted te thie’ one Reliaeotrans 
w is to this one 

y. We get cheerfulness and vigor, we scarcel 
know how or when, from mere association wi 
from the looks reflected on 
as of gladness and enjoyment. We catch in- 
spiration and power to 


works with added energy, havin 
The oy wend ete a strep 
/pecu ita own. substantial good 

the effectual relief which men extend to one 
another is triflmg. Itis not by these, but by 
romething far less costly that the work is done. 
God has insared it by a much more simple ma- 
chinery. He has given to the weakest and the 
est power to contribute largely to the com- 


y powers in this world, When 
bereavement has left you desolate, what sub- 
stantial benefit is there: which makes condo- 
lence acceptable? It can bestow upon you 
t. But a warm band has 


Tae Waru H 


our fellow-men, 


on, from human pre- 
1 looks. Tis wnat 


who proposed starting in business in New Yorke | POf 





little competition in your method of doing busi- | i 


———_—_——~ > e—____ 
Luck anp Lasor.—Many people complain | 


ture, as to the abandonment or 

who know the right ahd fove it, of the di 
penalties to those 
morality on whieh the 
rests. There is 


tos ral ot oe 


Ountstian Inrtvrnos.— 


* jAovion 70 Minterens. fel oot —Do not scold. Do 
ar wy 
gfe menrere been tale cr 


Prorite or Faruino.—John_P. Gager, Se. 


of Scotland, @t., writes to the Norwich Adver. 
tiser in illustration of what industry and econ- 
omy will doon a farm. Hesays: ‘I com. 
menced farming twenty-seven years ago, with 
a capital of $250, which I earned by working 
by the month for $11 per month. I bireda 
farm, and hired a louse-keeper for a year and 
a half. I then married one of the best house- 
keepers in New London county. From that 
time to the present we haye attended strictly to 
farmihg, and we are now owners of two large 
farms, a saw mill, shingle mill and grist mill, 
with arun of custom from ten to twelve thon. 


sand bushels a year. We have a number of 
thousand dollars in bank stock, and about one 
thousand dollars’ worth of produce on hand. 
This has accumulated by attending strictly to 
farming, without any outside speculation. | 
say this to encourage young men to tarn their 
attention-more particularly to farminy.” 


I 
Domestic Kecipes. 





Make Your own Candles: Take two pounds 
of alum for every ten pounds of tallow ; dis- 
solve in warm water before the tallow is put in; 
then melt the tallow in the alum water with 
frequent stirring. This will clarify and harden 
the tallow so as to make a most beautifal arti-. 
cle, either for summer or winter use, almost as - 
good as sperm. 


Cookies: One teacup of batter, two of sugar, 
ene of milk, two-thirds of a teaspoonful of 
soda ; just enough flour to roll out thin. Bake 
a light brown. af 


Rye and Indian Bread: Tuke two quarts of 
rye and one quart of Indian meal, one-half cup- 
ful of yeast, one-half cupful of molasses, mix 
@th warm water, rive three hours, and bake 
the same time in a stove oven. 


How to Pack Eggs: I have packed eggs for 
several years, and find that they can be kept 

rfectly fresh and good for six or eight months 
in coarse salt, little ends down, packed a layer , 
of salt and eggs alternately. Having triéd 
many ways, we find this the best of any. 


Baked Indian Pudding: Scald a quart of 
milk; and while beiling, thicken it with a pint 
of corn meal, remove from the fire, thin with 
cold miik to the consistency of batter, add two 
well beaten eggs, a cup of raising, a little salt, 
sugar, and cinnamon or nuimeg. Bake two 
hours in a oven not too hot. 


A Good Apple Tart: Always stew the ap- 
ples before putting them in pastry. For this 
tart, make a pie without a bottom crast and 
bake. Take off the crust, and lay it wrong 
side up on a plate ; put the contents of the pie 
on top; put on a little sugar, poar in a@ little 
cream, and grate nutmeg over, 


Castard Pie: Take the yolks of three #ggs, 
two tublespoonfuls of sugar, and one of flour : 
beat hard ; then flavor and add two teacups of 
milk and bake. ‘To the whites of three . 
beaten to a stiff froth, add two tab) uls 
of sugar, and flavor, When the pie is done, 
spread evetly over ii, aud set tm the oven fora 
few minutes. A 

Dried Apple Sauce: Place the in a 
stew-pan, cover with water and set bes cmp tg 
Add water as may be necessary, but do not stir 
them when they are soft; sprinkle on 4 
pretty freely, adding a little currant j 


which has been kept sealed for this purpose, 
and stew two or three hours er. At t 
six hours will be required to cook them as they 


should but they will amply reward the 
trouble taken ; and if pos have not stirred them 
the apple quarters will come on the table un- 


broken, 
ooo oS 


The Sea. 








There are certain things—as a spider, a ghost, 
The income tax, gout, on crame ema 

That I hate; but the thing that I hate the mest 
Is a thing they call the sea. 


| 5 yon thke calles with cand for dregs, 


decided hint of salt in your tea, 
And a fishy taste in the very eggs, 
By all means choose the sea. 


And if, with these dainties to drink and eat, 

ou prefer av oO or tree 

And a chronic state pe int yale thet, : 
Then I recommend the sea. : 


Aut Tox Wepptnos.—Hearth and 





; 


says: When the third anniv. of the 
marriage day is celebrated, itis the 
Straw wedding; fifth, ooden ; the 
tenth, Tin ; the fi 4 ; the twenty- 
fifth, Silver; the fiftieth, ‘Each of 
these is observed according to the taste, incli- 
nation, and social condition of the wedded pair. 


They may keep it in the day time or 
or both; may have a breakfast, lancheon, 
ner, supper, or a simple “handing sround”’ 
cake, onade, wine, or ices, just as =a. 
please. They may partake in blissful duo, 
they may summon only relatives on both’sides, 
or relatives and intimate friends ; or they’ 
make an sffair of it, and invite all creation aod 
is wife, | ; 
When the married life is young and untried, 
easily bent for better or worse, interlaced with 
recent associations quite apart from united in- 
terests, it is well and fitting to offer some 


Z 
Att 


ng y token of straw. Later, as family scedvendl: 
ip 


ly, and the youthful couple put off yieldin 
simplicity. and put on matter of fact, w 
they prove they can take better care’of them- 
selves, andthe rattle and ¢l of busyi fe 
rise about them, there is a 1 — ia 
age: “Ged bless you !” in shining 

Still further on comes the test of mutaal 
wealth in one another. Feeling this, and re- 
Sar sttevied palrkive pauned Guar mashey Pane 
our m | pair have ir _ There 
is a writing in their hair that tells us what to © 
give, and wo give it heartily, in tender com 
pliment to those twenty-five re ee 

After this the months roll on 8 
with their freight of joy and Serrev’, of 
and feast, until some da when two familiar 
old faces look into each other with start, and 
exclaim in a feeble but hearty voieo, -“We've 
oe 7 fifty years !”’ ; 

Ww ly 8 ! Bat’ there isa 
measareless pitas 4 in es tone. T 
dwelt with one another in peace, these two, 
nearly half acentary. What if life’s hill has 
sometimes been to et “sleep 
ther at the foot,”” and beautifal memories 


- 
, 


af 
i 


metre rts precher n 

t now there must be no t of sleep 
ing. Children, grandchildren, llr 4 
children know of thee fifty cart, and 
insist upon a Golden Weddi So let it be. 


— 
oe > o- 


The household is the home of the man, as 





well as of the child. The events that occur 
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